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THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION OF THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK. 

MINUTES OF THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY, AUGUST 7tH, 8tH AND 9tH, 

1866. 

The sessions of the Third Anniversary of the University Con- 
vocation of the State of New York, were held in the Assembly 
Chamber of the Capitol, in the city of Albany, commencing on 
Tuesday, August 7th, 1866, at ten and one-half o'clock A. m., and 
closing on Thursday, August 9th, at four and one-half o'clock P. m. 

The Convocation was called to order by Chancellor Pruyn, 
President, ex-officio. 

Eev. Regent Luckey led the Convocation in the use of the 
Lord's Prayer, and pronounced the apostolic benediction. 

The Chancellor addressed the Convocation as follows: 

Gentlemen — On behalf of the Regents of the University, I cor- 
dially welcome you to this meeting. From the information in 
their possession from various parts of the State, the Regents feel 
warranted in saying that during the academic year just closed, 
very commendable progress has been made in the institutions of 
learning under their visitation, and that they were never in a bet- 
ter condition to advance the important purposes for which they 
were founded. This, the Regents feel, is largely due to the 
ability, the zeal, and the faithfulness of the'teachers of the State — 
a noble body of zealous and active men, who have passed by 
those pursuits in life which promise large pecuniary rewards, and 
have devoted themselves to the substantial good of community 
by aiding to lay the foundations of our society and government 
on that basis on which only they can remain firm and stable — that 
of universal education. We do well in honoring the brave men 
who, by land and by sea, defend the rights and honor of the 
country; but let us not forget those without whose arduous labors 
and teaching those rights and that honor Would soon fall into 
incompetent or unworthy hands. 

In addition to those subjects which specially belong to the occa- 
sion, several matters of interest will be brought before you. One 
of these will be a report from the very able committee appointed 
under the order of the last Convocation, on the requisites for 
admission to the colleges. This subject has bow been carefully 
considered, and if a result should be arrived at which will meet 
the approval of the colleges of our State, a very great step will 
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• 
have been taken to promote the eflSciency and thoroughness of our 
University system. The subject is one of great practical interest, 
and I am sure will receive your earnest consideration. 

Since the last meeting of the Convocation, the Regents have 
established a system of special examinations in the academies 
under their visitation, in English grammar, arithmetic and geo- 
graphy. This has met with very general approval, and been pro- 
ductive of very marked results. It is confidently believed that 
if systematically continued this examination will prove to be of 
very great benefit to the whole course of academic instruction. 
The features of this system will be laid before you. No doubt it 
can be improved in its details, and the views of the teachers in 
academies in regard to its workings and effects will be received 
with great interest. 

Such are some of the subjects which will come before you, and 
I feel assured that in your deliberations on these and all other 
matters presented for your consideration you will be governed by 
the most liberal and catholic spirit, and by a high sense of your 
influence and your duty. 

The Assistant and Acting Secretary, Mr. D. J. Pratt, was 
authorized to procure any needed clerical assistance from mem- 
bers in attendance. 

The Executive Committee previously appointed by the Chan- 
cellor, and having in charge the arrangement of the exercises, 
consisted of Professor Gillespie, of Union College; Professor 
Gallup, of Madison University; Professor Peck, of Columbia 
College; Principal Mason, of Albany Academy; Principal Ben- 
nett, of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary; Principal Jones, of Dela- 
ware Literary Institute; Principal Steele, of Elmira Academy. 

[Professor Peck and Principal Bennett were unable to be pre- 
sent at the sessions of the committee and of the Convocation.] 

Professor Gillespie, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following partial 

• 

Order of Exercises. 

Sessions (except the first), 9 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 3^ to 5^ p. m.; 8 
p. M. Joint Sessions, morning and evening; Sectional Sessions, 
each afternoon. 

Tuesday^ Avgust 7. 

10 J A. M.; Opening of the Convocation. 
11 A. M.; Preliminary Report of the Executive Committee, 
llj A. M.; The Entrance Examination, by Prof. E. North, Ham- 
ilton College. 
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12 M.; Suggestions in regard to teaching advanced classes in 
Chemistry, by Prof. L. C. Cooley, State Normal School. 
1 p. M.; Recess. 



COLLEGE SECrnON. 



3^ P. M.; Report of committee on the requisites for admission 
to college, — ^and discussion. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

3^ P. M.; The Whole Work of the Academies, by Principal G. 
W. Jones, Delaware Literary Institute. 

4^ p. M,; The Arithmetical Attainments necessary to commence 

the study of Algebra, by Principal J. H. Hoose, Oswego. 

5 p. M.; School Discipline, by Principal A. Flack, Hudson 
River Institute. 

5^ p. M.; Recess. 

8 p. M.; The Physical Geography of the State of New York, by 
Professor J. H. French, LL.D., State Normal School. 

[The order of exercises for Wednesday and Thursday will be 
duly announced.] 

The Executive Committee recommended the appointment of a 
special committee to prepare a report on the University Necrol- 
ogy, several members, including the venerable President Nott, 
having died during the past year. This recommendation was 
adopted, and the chair appointed President Fisher, of Hamilton 
College; Professor Pearson, of Union College, and Principal Wil- 
liams, of Ithaca Academy. 

The following resolution, introduced by Principal Gallup, of 
Clinton Grammar School, was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, who were requested to report on the subject at the opening 
of the Wednesday morning session: 

Mesolvedj That in view of the importance of a higher order of 
instruction in our public schools, to the best success of education 
in our academies and colleges, we heartily approve of the action 
of the late Legislature relative to Normal Schools, and congratu- 
late the Regents upon the successful influence exerted in behalf 
of this new and important scheme of educational improvement. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of a note from His Excel- 
lency, Governor Fenton, inviting the members of the Convocation 
to a social entertainment at his house, at 9 o'clock this evening. 

In the absence of Professor North, the time assigned for the 
reading of his paper was occupied by Professor Tayler Lewis, of 
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Union College, who read a paper entitled "A Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures an Indispensable Element of Liberal Education." 

Regent Wetmore moved a vote of thanks to Professor Lewis for 
his paper, **so full of great thoughts* wide knowledge and Jiving 
truths." The motion was seconded by Principal Crittenden, and 
unanimously adopted. It was also voted, on motion of Regent 
Luckey, that Professor Lewis be requested to furnish a copy of 
the paper, together with the scheme of Biblical instruction therein 
referred to, for publication. 

Professor Leroy C. Cooley, of the State Normal School, read a 
paper entitled ** Suggestions in regard to teaching advanced 
classes in chemistry," after which the Convocation took a recess 
until 3^ o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Session — 3^ o'clock. 

College Section. 

The College section met in the Senate Chamber, Regent Wet- 
more in the chair, and Assistant Secretary Pratt acting as clerk. 

President Fisher, on behalf of the special committee appointed 
by the Chancellor, under a recommendation of the College section 
of the Convocation of 1865, to report at this meeting some methoij 
of securing efficient action upon the requisites for admission to 
colleges, as recommended by the last Convocation, submitted the 
following report, which was accepted and adopted: 

REPORT. 

At the sessions of the Convocation in 1865 it was resolved that 
in order to secure uniformity in the terms of admission to the cpl- 
leges of this State, it be recommended to the Faculties of these 
institutions to adopt the following studies, proficiency in which 
should he deemed essential to entrance: 

In mathematics, algebra to equations of the second degree, and 
plane geometry. 

In Greek, three books of Xenophon's Anabasis, and one book 
of Homer's Iliad, with prosody. 

In Jjatin, four books of Caesar's Commentaries, six books of Vir- 
gil's uEneid, six select orations of Cicero, Sallust's Catiline, S^l- 
lust's Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil, and twelve chap- 
ters of Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

It was also resolved that the preceding requisites presuppose 
thorough preparation in arithmetic, English grammar, descriptive 
geography, classical geography, history of the United States and 
Greek and Roman antiquities. 
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The Convocation further request the Chancellor to appoint a 
committee, to consist of three presidents and four professors, for 
the purpose of securing the adoption of these terms by the col- 
leges. 

This committee met at the rooms of the Regents, on the 24th of 
April. Present — Chancellor Ferris, President Hickok, President 
Fisher, Professor Peck, of Columbia College, Professor Glack- 
meyer, of St. John's College. President Barnard was also present 
and was invited to sit with the committee. 

After a full discussion of the subject. President Fisher was 
appointed a sub-committee to correspond with the presiding offi- 
cers of the several colleges, and report to this Convocation. In 
the course of this correspondence, communications have been 
received from the Faculties of Rochester University, Genesee and 
Hobart Colleges, Madison University, Hamilton, Union and Co- 
lumbia Colleges, the University of the city of New York, and St. 
John's College, with the following results: 

President Eaton, of Madison University, writes that the Faculty 
unanimously approve of the plan proposed, and will be highly 
gratified to see it generally enforced by all our colleges. 

President Lindsay, of Genesee College, states that the Faculty 
took action in reference to the resolutions of the Convocation early 
in the present collegiate year; that they adopted for the classical 
course substantially what was decided upon at the Convocation, 
but that the Professor of Geometry thought it better that geome- 
try should be studied under his own supervision. Hence that 
study was not placed among the requirements for admission. 

President Jackson, of Hobart College, says the Faculty are 
quite ready to accede to the proposed scale of requirements for 
admission to our colleges in this State. 

President Hickok, of Union College, answers that the Faculty 
** Resolved^ That the requirements for admission to college decided 
upon at the University Convocation be adopted by this Faculty, 
and carried into execution as soon as practicable." He adds: "Our 
requirements have been, for some length of time, nearly the same 
as here proposed, except in the requisition of geometry. It is 
doubtful whether we shall at once make that essential, though we 
shall not be behind any college in putting ourselves squarely on 
the platform, and shall urge on all to that point as early as it can 
be gained." 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, writes: **The Faculty 
of this college are quite willing to conform to any scheme of re- 
quisition which may be acceptable to others, provided it be not 
less in amount than they at present themselves requii'e. The 
requisites in Latin proposed by the Convocatioti are such as they 
could approve. They incline to think that something more should 
be demanded in Greek — perhaps another book of the Iliad. In 
mathematics, they are content to accept the requisites recom- 
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mended by the Convocation, with the qualification that the first 
and third books of Legendre\s Geometry appear to them to be 
suflScient in that branch." 

President Anderson, of Rochester University, says the Faculty 
are quite ready to make the slight changes in the terms of admis- 
sion to bring them into harmony with the views of the committee. 
They will of course reserve to themselves the freedom of judging 
what will be a fair equivalent (in other books than those named 
in your report) for the works required to be read by students, in 
the published regulations. 

The Faculty of Hamilton College, early in the present year, 
adopted the programme of studies recommended by the Convoca- 
tion, and published it in their catalogue. 

Chancellor Ferris states that the Faculty of the University of 
the City of New York have agreed to the same qualifications. 

Professor Glackmeyer, of St. John's College, writes that the 
Faculty accept the requisitions, with the exception of plane 
geometry. 

It will be seen that all these colleges have substantially adopted 
the qualifications for admission to the Freshman Class, agreed upon 
last year. The exceptions are only three, and these respect one 
study, plane geometry. The efiect of this exception is, however, 
bad. It gives the impression that the standard of scholarship is 
lower there than elsewhere. On the class of students who appre- 
ciate and aim at a thorough scholarship, its eflfect will be to send 
them to other institutions; while it will attract to such a college 
those who are in a hurry to enter, and desire to pass with as slen- 
der a preparation as possible. This class, however, is the very 
one on which the elevation of the standard of admission is designed 
to act. It also embarrasses the teachers in the academies, since 
it is decidedly for their interest to have the studies uniform, in 
order not to multiply classes. It should also be remembered that 
this part of geometry can be as well taught in the academy as in 
the college. There is nothing in it which demands special mathe- 
matical ability or knowlege, and the acquisition of it enables 
the professor in the college to advance the student into other 
and higher branches of mathematics than he could do if a term of 
study had to be devoted to this. It is greatly to be desired, 
therefore, that in this, as in the other points, the entrance qualifi- 
cations should be uniform; and it is to be hoped that these insti- 
tutions will shortly come up to the standard adopted by the other 
colleges. 

In some of the communications from college officers on this sub- 
ject, two or three points have been dwelt upon, and the action of 
the Convocation objected to, because no notice, or an insufficient 
notice, was taken of them. The first of these was the subject of 
thorovghness — the quality rather than the quantity required for 
admission. On this point it may be permitted to remark, that the 
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question before us respects a uniform and somewhat advanced 
standard of admission. This subject is logically distinct from the 
other, and stands upon grounds peculiar to itself. It is of great 
importance that our colleges should not be behind the eastern 
colleges in the requisites for admission; and it is obviously very 
desirable that the same general course of preparation for college 
should be pursued in all the academies of the State. We do not 
intend that the institutions of the Empire State shall suffer either 
in form or in fact by a comparison with the institutions of any 
other State; while it will greatly assist the teachers in the acade- 
mies to have a definite and not a varying standard of preparation 
for college. On this point, I will not now enlarge. I feel free, 
however, to go further than this, and to suggest the opinion that 
the uniformity and advanced character of preparation for the col- 
lege must have a decided tendency to promote thoroughness. 
When the Faculty of Hamilton College placed the terms, decided 
upon by the Convocation, in our catalogue, it was feared that what 
we might gain in quantity would be lost in quality. At the recent 
commencement, we admitted a larger number of students than 
ever before at the same time. Of these, some half a dozen had to 
be conditioned on the books we had added to our qualifications. 
Most of these were not aware of the additional requisites, having 
had only a catalogue of the previous year as their guide. The 
large majority had not only complied with the advanced condi- 
tions, but the standard of preparation was decidedly higher than 
in any previous year. As we adopt the method of written exami- 
nations, we were able to judge truly on this subject. In our 
experience so far, the advance has worked well. In conversation 
with the principals of academies, so far as I have met them, I find 
a decided approval of the action of the Convocation, and an earnest 
effort to elevate the standard of preparation, not only in quantity, 
but also in quality. I wish also here to remark, for the encour- 
agement of the Regents, that the system they have adopted in 
requiring a rigid examination of academic students in geography, 
arithmetic and granunar, in order to determine the amount of 
funds to be distributed, has had a decided influence in promoting 
thoroughness in these studies; and, in virtue of that law of affinity 
which exists between all branches of study and the action of the 
mind, incidentally, in promoting a better preparation in the classics 
and mathematics. I think also that the discussions on this sub- 
ject in the Convocation, for the last two years, have not been 
without their influence. This question, however, is too broad and 
too important to be discussed at this time, nor does such a discus- 
sion fall properly within the scope of this report. It belongs to 
this Convocation to take it up year by year, until experience of 
both theory and practice shall show us how best to secure the 
truest kind of preparation for college work. 

A second point noticed, is the failure to specify that students 
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will be examined on the studies, a knowledge of which is pre- 
supposed. President Barnard writes, that in the opinion of the 
Faculty of Columbia College, ** there will never be any certainty 
of the possession of such knowledge on the part of applicants, 
unless those studies are made subjects of actual examination for 
admission. Experience proves that youth who are intended for 
a collegiate education are very rarely obliged to study at school 
anything but the books on which they are to be examined for 
admission, and accordingly many young men enter college at the 
present time with an exceedingly imperfect knowledge of modeiii 
or ancient geography, or the grammar of their own language, or 
the history of their own country. These things ought to be requi- 
sitions, and if they be not subjects of examination for admission, 
the fact that they have received proper attention ought to be 
established by some satisfactory mode of verification." These 
observations are unquestionably correct. The Convocation^ in 
regarding them as pre-supposed, did not mean to have it under- 
stood that no examination or verification of the knowledge of the 
student, in regard to them, was to be had. They supposed each 
college would take its own course in the matter. In the opin- 
ion of the undersigned, it would be better to have them stated 
in the requisitions for admission precisely as in the requirements 
in Latin and Greek. This would obviate the diflSculty. Whether 
the student shall in all cases be examined by the faculty, or a 
Eegents' certificate of examination on part of these requisitions 
shall be accepted as satisfactory, must be determined by each col- 
lege for itself. 

A third point made in one of these communications is that cer- 
tain other studies not mentioned in the requisitions, especially the 
sciences of observation and experiment, and certain of the modern 
languages, ought to be pursued before the study of the ancient 
languages. Dr. Barnard is quite earnest on this point', and as he 
brought it before the committee, he was requested to prepare a 
paper on it, to be read at this meeting of the Convocation. I 
deem it suflicient, therefore, to state the point, without attempt- 
ing to anticipate the discussion which it will probably receive. 

It will be seen by the Convocation that we have made a decided 
advance towards uniformity in the formal requisitions for admis- 
sion to college. It remains for us to determine in what way 
greater thoroughness in these studies can be secured, and whether 
any other studies should be added to them. 

President Anderson urges another point as in his view of great 
importance. He says we — the Faculty of Rochester University — 
wish to put ourselves on record as holding grave doubts regard- 
ing all efforts for giving a more thorough scholarship, which look 
only towards action on the entire body of students, without dis- 
crimination to be made during their college course, both in the 
amoimt and quality of the work to be done and in the reputation 
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which it shall coofer. But a small portion of those who ought 
to have a liberal education are fitted to become good scholars. 
Those who are thus able, should be furnished with a career for 
study and incentives thereto, which shall secure vastly higher 
results than can be reached by the average of men. It is pre- 
cisely these few learned men which American education needs for 
its adequate development. We have enough moderately learned 
men, but are suttering severely for men trained as are the English 
class men and wranglers, and the French Agreges. I for one look 
for the permanent elevation of our educational system through 
well directed efforts to secure a few such scholars as these, rather 
than to attempt to raise the whole body of students to a height they 
can never reach." As this subject is one of importance, I have 
given this extract a place in this report, not to discuss it here, but 
to bring it before the Convocation for separate discussion. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL W. FISHER. 

A clerical error having been detected in the printed list of 
requisites for admission to college, as recommended by the last 
Convocation, to wit, the omission of ** Sallust's Catiline," the clerk 
was requested, on motion of Regent Hale, to give due notice of 
the facts, to the several colleges of the State. 

The following is a true list, according to the original minutes: 

Requirements for Admission to College^ as recommended hy the 

University Convocation of 1865. 

(A.) Resolved, That it is desirable that there should be uni- 
formity in the requirements for admission to the colleges here 
represented. 

Resolved, That the requirements should be 

(B.) In Mathematics: Algebra to equations of the second de- 
gree, and plane Geometry. 

(C.) In Latin: Four books of Caesar's Commentaries; six books 
of VirgiFs uJEneid; six select orations of Cicero; Sallust's Cati- 
line; Sallust's Jugurthine War or the Eclogues of Virgil, together 
wiih twelve chapters of Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

(D.) In Greek: Three books of Xenophon's Anabasis; one book 
of Homer's Iliad, with Prosody. 

(E.) Prerequisites: Thorough preparation in Arithmetic and 
English Grammar; a knowledge of Descriptive and Classical Geo- 
graphy, U. S. History, Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Chancellor Ferris, of the University of the City of New York, 
submitted the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
duly adopted: 

Whereas^ It appears from the reports received by the special 
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committee appointed by the Chancellor of the Board of Regents, 
that the colleges of this State have expressed assent to the i*equi- 
sites for admission agreed upon at the annual meeting of the Uni- 
versity Convocation of 1865, 

1. Resolved, That it is recommended that the admissions to the' 
Freshman Classes in the colleges of this State be governed by 
these requisites as early as practicable, certainly not later than 
two years. 

2. Resolved, That the academies of this State are hereby 
earnestly requested to modify their courses of study so far as 
necessary to meet these requirements, and that the utmost thorough- 
ness be aimed at. 

3. Resolved, That as the object we have in view is one of com- 
mon interest to all educators— all private classical schools are 
requested to accommodate their course to meet this effort to secure 
uniformity in preparation for admission to the Freshman Class. 

4. Resolved, That the Regents of the University be requested 
to correspond with the authorities of colleges out of the State, 
soliciting their union with the colleges in this State, in securing 
the adoption of the above requisites for admission to college. 

Professor Upson, of Hamilton College, offered the following 

resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the representatives of the various colleges here 
assembled pledge themselves, so far as may be in their power, to 
enforce these requisites in their entrance examination. 

On motion of Regent Hale, the following resolution was 

adopted: 

Resolved, That the prerequisites specified in the requirements 
recommended by the Convocation for admission to college ought 
to be ascertained, and the qualification of the student determined, 
either by an examination of the respective college faculties, or by 
the certificate of the academic examination, under the regulation 
of the Regents. 

Chancellor Ferris made a suggestion in regard to the desira- 
bleness of the stenographic art in taking notes of college lec- 
tures, &c. 

^ Professor Gillespie stated that his experience is decidedly in 
favor of ** short-long hand," as it is called, in preference to 
** short hand."^ 

Regent Hale endorsed the views of Professor Gillespie on 
this subject. 

President Eaton, of Madison Unversity, inquired whether stu- 
dents should be received by one college from another, simply 
ad eundem, or only upon examination, and whether unifomiity on 
the part of the colleges in this respect is desirable. 
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Prolonged discussion ensued, which resulted in the adoption of 

the following resolution, offered by Professor Gillespie: 

Resolved^ That it is the opinion of this College Section of the 
University Convocation that it is very desirable that students 
bringing ceiliticates of their membership of any class in one col- 
lege, should not be admitted to the corresponding grade in another 
college, without examination. 

The clerk was instructed to report the proceedings of this Col- 
lege section to the Convocation, at the opening of the Wednesday 
morning session. The section then adjourned to meet to-morrow 
(Wednesday) afternoon at three and one-half o'clock. 

Academy Section. 

The Academy section met in the Assembly Chamber at 3 J 
o'clock, Regent Rankin in the chair, and Principal Mason, of Al- 
bany Academy, acting as clerk. 

The paper by Principal Jones, of Delaware Literary Institute, 
which had been announced as the opening subject, owing to that 
gentleman's absence, was omitted. 

Professor James H. Hoose, late of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
read a paper on ** The Arithmetical Attainments necessary to com- 
mence the study of Algebra." The subject was discussed at con- 
siderable length by Regent Luckey, Superintendent Rice, Profes- 
sor Jewell, Principal Clarke and others. 

Principal Alonzo Flack, of Hudson River Institute, read a paper 
on *' School Discipline," which was discussed by Dr. J. B. Thom- 
son, Superintendent Rice, Secretary Woolworth, Principal Mc- 
Vicar, Professor Frost and others. 

The Academy section then adjourned until to-morrow (Wednes- 
day) afternoon, at 3^ o'clock. 

Evening Joint Session. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of letters from Vice Chan- 
cellor Gulian C. Verplanck, Regent Goodwin and President Jack- 
son, of Hobart College, severally regretting their inability to be 
present at the sessions of the Convocation. 

In the absence of Professor French, Professor Frederick S. 
Jewell, of the State Normal School, read a paper on ** The rela- 
tion of Analysis as an Art to the Art of Teaching." 

Professor N. T. Frost, of Hudson River Institute, read a paper 
entitled ** The Social Position of the Teacher." 

The hour of nine having arrived, the Convocation adjourned to 
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meet on Wednesday morning at 9 J o'clock, and the members re- 
paired to the Executive Mansion, in accordance with the invitation 
of His Excellency, Governor Fenton. 

SECOND DAY. 
Morning Joint Session — 9| o'clock. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Ferris. 

Chancellor Pruyn invited the members of the Convocation to a 
social entertainment at his house, at the close of the evening ses- 
sion. 

The minutes of the joint sessions of the first day were read and 
approved. 

The Executive Committee reported the following continued 

Ordeb of Exercises. 

Wednesday, Avguat 8. 
Morning joint session — 9^ a. m. 

1. Report of Executive Committee on order of business, Ac. 

2. Report from College section on requirements for admission 
to college. 

3. The Studies proper to be pursued preparatory to College, by 
President F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., of Columbia College. 

4. The Entrance Examination (deferred from yesterday), by 
Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College. 

5. Address by Rev. James McCosh, LL. D., of Belfast, Ireland. 
1 p. M. — ^Recess. 

Afternoon joint session — 3| p. m. 

6. Classical Training, by Professor A. F. Monroe, of the College 
of St. Francis Xavier. 

college section. 

7. The proper ratios of the times given to the various studies 
of the College Curriculum. 

ACADEMY section. 

8. Report on Preliminaiy Academic Examinations, by special 
committee. Principal McVicar, of Brockport Collegiate Institute, 
chairman. 

9. Necessity of raising the sttlarles of Teachers, by President 
Anderson, of Rochester University. 

10. The Whole Work of the ArnclcniioH (deferred from yester- 
day), by Principal G. W. Joiien, of Deluwaro Literary Institute. 
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Evening joint session — 8 p. m. 

11. Address by Professor Atnold Guj-ot, LL.D., of Princeton, 
N. J., or by Prof. J. H. French, LL.D., on the Physical Geography 
of the State of New York. 

The Executive Committee, to whom had been referred a reso- 
lution concerning Normal Schools, introduced by Principal Gal- 
lup, reported the same back to the Convocation without recom- 
mendation. After sundry motions had been offered and discussed, 
it was resolved, on motion of Chancellor Pruyn (Regent Wetmore 
in the chair), to lay the subject on the table. 

The minutes of the College section of Tuesday afternoon were 
reported to the Convocation. The report of the special commit- 
tee on **The requisites for admission to college" was made the 
subject of extended discussion by President Eaton, Professor Da- 
vies, President Anderson, Chancellor Ferris, Regent Hale, Secre- 
tary Woolworth, Principals Flack, King, Clarke, Wells, Jones 
and others. 

During the course of the discussion. Regent Benedict announced 
the arrival of Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Queen's College, Belfast, Ire- 
land, and President Hopkins, of Williams College, Massachusetts, 
and moved that they be invited to take seats with the Convoca- 
tion and participate in its deliberations. The motion was seconded 
by President Fisher and unanimously adopted. 

It was also resolved, on motion of Regent Rankin, seconded by 
Regent Benedict, that Dr. McCosh be invited to address the Con- 
vocation, at the opening of the afternoon session, on the state of 
education in Great Britain and Ireland. 

After further discussion of the report on the requisites for 
admission to college, it was adopted as the sense of the Convoca- 
tion (having been previously indorsed by the College section). 

The several resolutions adopted by the College section were 
taken up as one proposition, and after discussion by President 
Fisher, Principals Fuller, Dann and others, were reaflirmed as the 
sense of the Convocation. ' 

Professor J. B. Thomson offered the following resolution, 

which was referred to the Executive Committee: 

Resolved, That the Regents be requested to correspond with 
the Faculties of the law and medical schools of this State, with a 
view to secure their cooperation in elevating the standard of pre- 
liminary qualifications for entering upon the studies of these 
honorable and important professions. 
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The Executive Committee announced a change in the programme 
of exercises, rendered necessary fcy the protracted discussions of 
the present session, and by the special order in relation to the 
address of Dr. McCosh. 

The Convocation then took a recess until 3^ o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Joint Session — 3^ o'clock. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of a note from Professor 
Hough, Director of the Dudley Observatory, inviting the mem- 
bers of the Convocation to visit that institution during their stay 
in the city. The Chancellof also announced that the State Cabi- 
net of Natural History, and the Bureau of Military Record are 
open to visitors daily. 

Eev. James McCosh, LL.D., of Queen's College, Belfast, Ire- 
land, was introduced, and addressed the Convocation on ** Liberal 
Education in Great Britain and Ireland." 

At the conclusion of this address Regent Benedict offered the 

following resolution, which was seconded by President Fisher 

and unanimously adopted by the Convocation, by rising: 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the University Convocation of the 
State of New York be presented to the Rev. James McCosh, 
LL. D., of Queen's College, Belfast, Ireland, for his very clear, 
impressive, instructive and satisfactory account of the colleges and 
universities of Great Britain and Ireland, and for his very sugges- 
tive thoughts on the subject of the higher seminaries of learning. 

President F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D, of Columbia College, read 
a paper entitled " The studies proper to be pursued preparatory 
to College." 

An invitation, at the suggestion of the Chancellor, was extended 
to Hon. John A. Kasson, M. C, of Iowa, to present a brief state- 
ment in relation to the decimal system of weights and measures, 
as recently sanctioned by act of Congress, at the opening of the 
evening session. 

' It was also voted that the evening session commence at 7J 
o'clock, to which hour the Convocation then adjourned. 

Evening Joint Session — 1\ o'clock. 

In accordance with the special order adopted at the close of the 
afternoon session, Chancellor Pruyn introduced the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, M. C, of Iowa, who made an elaborate statement in regard 
to the various systems of weights and measures, and the reform 
now being introduced in connection with the decimal system. 
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Secretary Woolworth alluded to the fact that a paper on this 
subject was prepared for the last Convocation by Prof. Kimball, 
of the State Normal School, and which will soon appear in the pub- 
lished proceedings. 

Regent Hale moved that the thanks of the Convocation be pre- 
sented to the Hon. Mr. Kasson, for his statement on the present 
occasion, and for his eflScient public service in this department of 
scientific research and leojislation. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Davies moved that this subject be referred to a committee 
of three, to report at the next annual session of the Convocation 
what further action may be desirable in the premises. 

Eegent Wetmore moved to amend by inserting the names of 
the committee, as follows: Chancellor Pruyn, Professor Davies 
and Eegent Hale. 

The motion, thus amended, was unanimously adopted. 

The report of a special committee of principals of academies, 
appointed some months since by the Chancellor, to consider the 
practical workings and results of the system of written preliminary 
academic examinations, instituted by the Regents, was, on motion, 
in order to accommodate members who cannot hereafter be pre- 
sent, introduced at this time by Principal M^Vicar, of Brockport 
Collegiate Institute (Regent Hale in the chair). 

REPORT. 

The committee appointed by the Chancellor of the University 
to report upon the practical workings and results of the prelimi- 
nary academic examinations, instituted by the Board of Regents 
during the past year, beg leave to report as follows: 

Your "committee have carefully examined into the practical 
workings of this system of examinations, as reported by the prin- 
cipals or committees of the various academies, and would state 
that it is conceded, in almost every case, that the evident result 
of the general plan will be to elevate the standard of scholarship 
in our academies. But while this is granted, various objections 
have been raised against the practical carrying out of the plan, 
the principal of which are as follows: 

It is objected, first, that an injustice is done by this plan to 
academies located in rural districts, because, first, the preparation 
given in the elementary branches in our district schools is inferior 
to that given in the graded schools of the cities and larger vil- 
lages; second, a large proportion of the pupils attending such 
academies are young men and ladies, who can attend only in the 
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winter term, and who in most cases have not studied the branches 
required, for years, and whose time and means will not allow them 
to review. It is urged as a consequence from these two considera- 
tions, that the city high schools and academies in larger villages 
will be able to pass a larger proportion of the number in attend- 
ance than the academies in rural districts, and hence receive more 
than their just share of the Literature Fund. 

It is objected, second, that many of our best academies receive 
students from other States, and should we insist upon such a rigid 
ordeal for admission as academic scholars, it would result in driv- 
ing such students from these academies, and hence diminish their 
attendance and the amount received from the Literature Fund. 

It is objected, third, that fairness cannot be secured in carrying 
out the instructions of the Regents. This unfairness is urged on 
the ground, first, that some principals may secretly open the ques- 
tions and prepare the pupils for the examination; second, that 
there may be a collusion between the teachers and pupils, so that 
assistance may be given at the time of examination; that there 
may be a collusion between the principal and those who have been 
examined — the principal, for example, may return the answers to 
their authors, for re-writing after correction. One case has been 
brought before your committee, where they have positive evidence 
that papers were returned to the pupils three and four times for 
re-writing after correction, before being handed to the examining 
committee. Finally, that there may be a collusion between the 
examining committee and principal. 

Unfairness is urged, also, on the ground that it is impossible 
for the different committees to adopt the same standard in examin- 
ing the written answers, and consequently many are passed in 
some academies which would be rejected in others. 

It is objected, fourth, that the questions prepared by the 
Regents are too diflSicult, and in many instances cannot be answered 
from the text books in use in our academies. 

Other minor objections, which deserve no special notice, have 
been raised, such as that ladies are constitutionally too' weak to 
endure such examination; ** that the repoi*t to be rendered to the 
Regents is too much hemmed in by oaths, &c." 

It is obvious to your committee that no plan can be adopted 
which will be free from objections which are purely local or arise 
out of the ineflSciency of those who execute the plan. Such 
objections can only be obviated by removing the local cause. 

The four objections cited above are not of this class. They are 
founded upon difficulties which if not met will, to a very great 
extent, hinder the workings of the plan. 

The first difficulty arises out of the fact that pupils attend- 
ing graded schools pass their examinations just when they finish 

those studies, while those attending district schools are obliged 
to wait until they enter an academy, which is frequently after an 
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interval of one or two years. The second difficulty arises out of 
the fact that in graded schools there is always a fixed course of 
study, in which can be constantly kept in view this examination. 
Thus there is an object held out for the pupil to attain, while in the 
present state of our district schools the pupils are tossed hither 
and thither in the various studies, as may serve the peculiar 
notions and purposes of every new teacher. The pupil in this 
case becoming discouraged, is made superficial in all the elemen- 
tary branches. The third difficulty arises from the unfairness 
which may be practiced, should the plan pursued during the past 
year be continued. 

In view of the great* disparity between the schools which pre- 
pare pupils for these examinations and the unfairness that may be 
practiced, it is evident to your committee that, in order to secure 
the best results in elevating the standard of academic scholarship, 
the examinations must be placed in such a relation to the schools 
which prepare the candidates and those which receive them, as to 
secure perfect justice. 

The questions should be expressed in simple language, devoid 
of all ambiguity and the special terminology of any author. 

In arithmetic the questions should be upon no topics except 
those which are clearly discussed in what are known as practical 
arithmetics. 

In grammar no question should be proposed upon disputed 
points, and no sentence should be given for analysis containing 
disputed constructions, antiquated forms of expression, or con- 
structions whose tendency is to embarrass and puzzle rather than 
elicit the candidate's knowledge. 

In the preparation of questions on arithmetic and grammar, it 
should be borne in mind that these studies, in their more 
advanced form, constitute a part of the academic course, and 
hence the questions should be elementary and not exhaustive. 

In geography, while the questions should extend over the 
entire range, two extremes should be avoided. They should not 
be so general as to require only a vague and indefinite knowledge 
of the subject to answer them, nor, on the other hand, so partic- 
ular as to be too difficult for any except those who have made the 
subject a speciality. 

No questions should be asked upon recent changes of bound- 
aries, new territories, <fec., which have not been incorporated into 
the ^ographies in common use. The questions upon each sub- 
ject should be printed upon separate slips of paper and a suffi- 
cient number sent to the examining boards to enable them to 
furnish each candidate with a copy, at the time of examination 
upon each subject. 

The number of questions proposed on each subject should not 
exceed twenty; and the time allowed to answer any set of ques- 
tions should be left to the discretion of the examinins^ committee. 
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Method of Examining Answers. 

A numeral value should be attached to each question by the 
committee that proposes them, and a copy of this valuation sent 
to the chairman of each examining board, whose duty it will be 
to use said valuation in the examination of answers, as follows: 

That portion of the value assigned to each question which is 
indicated by the part of the question answered, should be placed 
in the margin of the candidate's paper. The sum of these values 
will be the numerator, and the sum of all the valuations the 
denominator of a common fraction, which, on being reduced to a 
decimal, will give the rate per cent. TJiat this may be clearly 
understood, take the following example: Let three questions be 
given, the first valued at ten, second at seven, third twelve. Sup- 
pose that seven-tenths of the first is answered correctly, six- 
sevenths of the second and three-fourths of the third, seven- 
tenths of ten, the value of the first, is seven; six-sevenths of 
seven, the value of the second, is six; three-fourths of twelve, 
the value of third, is nine. Collecting all these values for a 
numerator, and the whole value of the questions for a denomina- 
tor, we have 7-^6-}-9==22 for a numerator, and 10-f 7-t-12=29 
for a denominator. The fraction twenty-two twenty-ninths, re- 
duced, give seventy-six per cent nearly. Suppose the candidate 
has made eight mistakes in spelling. Deducting one-quarter per 
cent for each mistake, the scholarship of the candidate will be 
seventy-four per cent. 

Certificates, 

That blank certificates, prepared and signed by the Secretary 
of the Board of Regents, should be forwarded to each committee 
of examination. These certificates, when filled and countersigned 
by the chairman of the examining board, should be given to each 
candidate whose standing is at leant fifty per cent of the valuation 
of each set of questions, with an average of seventy-five per cent 
of the whole valuation of the three sets. 

In addition to the certificates just described, honor certificates, 
prepared in like manner, should be granted to all candidates 
whose average, standing is at least ninety per cent of the whole 
valuation of the three sets of questions. 

All pupils in any academy who have at any time been reported 
and accepted by the Regents as academic scholars, should receive 
certificates without attending any examination, by applying v8 the 
president of the board of trustees of the academy by which they 
were last reported. Said certificate should be prepared and 
signed by the Secretary of the Regents, and countersigned by 
said president of board of trustees. 

Your committee would also suggest that a special record of all 
those who have received honor certificates be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Regents, and that their names, together with that of 
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the teacher under whom they prepared, be published in the State 
paper, and in the papers of the county or city in which they 
reside. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

After the reading of the report, Secretary Woolworth made a 
summary statement of the mode of distributing the income of the 
Literature Fund, under the existing statute, and the system of 
preliminary examination prescribed by the statutes of the State, 
and the several supplementary ordinances of the Regents, includ- 
ing that of July 27, 1864, in accordance with which the written 
examinations of the last year have been conducted. 

After a brief discussion of the report, the Convocation adjourned 
to Thursday ilioming at nine o^clock, whereupon the members, 
according to invitation, repaired to the residence of Chancellor 
Pruyn. 

THIRD DAY. 

MoENiNG Joint Session — 9 o'clock. 

The Convocation united in the use of the Lord's Prayer, led 
by Rev. Regent Parks, who also pronounced the apostolic bene- 
diction. 

The Executive Committee reported the following concluding 

Ordek of Exebgises. 
Thursday^ Avgust 9. 

Morning joint session — 9 A. m.: 

1. Report of Executive Committee. 

2. The Entrance Examination, by Professor North. 

3. Classical Training, by Professor A. F. Monroe. 

4. Discussion on preliminary academic examinations, continued. 
1 p. M. — ^Recess. 

Afternoon joint session — 3 J p. m.: 

5. Address on Geographical Science, by Professor Arnold Guyot, 
LL.D., of Princeton, N. J. 

6. The Physical Geography of the State of New York, by J. H. 
French, LL. D. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

7. The Introduction of Christian Greek and Latin into Colleges, 
by President Anderson, of Rochester University. 

8. Tabular presentation of the Requirements for admission to 
college, by D. J. Pratt, Regents' ofSce. 
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9. The ratios of the times to be given to the rarious studies of 
the College Gurriculutm, 

10. Provisions for some degree of Art Education in Colleges, 
by President Anderson. 

ACADEMY SECTION. 

11. The Whole Work of the Academies, by Principal G. W. 
Jones, of Delaware Literary Institute. 

12. Normal School Training, by Principal Oliver Arey, State 
Normal School. 

13. The Establishment of an Educational Exchange, by James 
Cruikshank, LL.D., of Brooklyn. 

14. Importance of the study of the Natural Sciences, by Princi- 
pal S. G. Williams, Ithaca Academy. 

JOINT session: 

15. Miscellaneous business. 

16. Adjournment, sine die. 

The Executive Committee, to whom was referred the resolution 
of Professor J. B. Thomson concerning law and medical schools, 
submitted during the Wednesday morning session, recommended 
the adoption of the resolution. The report of the committee was 
accepted, and the resolution was adopted. 

Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, read a paper on 
**The Entrance Examination," and submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair 
to report at the next Convocation on the question: " At what age 
is it expedient and desirable that young men should be admitted 
to college?" 

The Chair (subsequent to the adjournment) appointed Professor 
North, of Hamilton College, President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege, and Principal Mason, of Albany Academy. 

President Fisher, on behalf of the special committee appointed 
for the purpose, read the following report on the University Nec- 
rology for 1865-6, which was accepted and adopted: 

UNiYERSirr Necrology. 

Since our last meeting the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LLJ)., 
has entered into his rest. It is not for this Convocation to pro- 
nounce his eulogy. The four thousand graduates of the institu- 
tion over which he presided for sixty-two years, illustrate his 
character more fully than any words of ours. In comparison with 
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the influence which, through these minds trained and moulded 
under him, he has exerted and is still exerting upon society, lan- 
guage is almost meaningless. Great as he was in the pulpit, he 
was equally great as an instructor. Remarkable for an eloquence 
that enlightened and moved masses of men, he was not less 
remarkable for his personal power over individual minds. While 
great men in the church and State came to him for counsel, while 
he was recognized as a light and a power in this community, for 
half a century, by all classes, yet it is chiefly as an educator that 
his name is to be revered by us, and that he will be remembered 
in the future. It is' impossible for us to gain even a proximate 
estimate of the influence he has exerted, during his long and bril- 
liant career, over the educational interests of this and other States. 
As well may we endeavor to measure the influence of the sun in 
its march over a continent, as to estimate the germinant power of 
such a mind working through other minds, in promoting the 
highest interests of both the church and State, in the training of 
the young. It. is for others to speak of him as an able minister 
of the gospel and an eloquent reformer; it is for us to record our 
high estimate of him as an educator of youth. Animated by the 
profoundest religious convictions, he sought to build up science 
upon the firm basis of Christianity, and in developing the intellect, 
to impress the heart with the purest motives for action. The 
institution which he found little more than an academy, and made 
a great college, will ever remain his monument. The thousands 
who have gone forth from its walls will perpetuate his influence, 
while all who value learning, eloquence and piety, will unite in 
giving him a place among those who have labored most effectively 
to enlighten, elevate and purify society. 

We are called also to record the death of Henry Howe, one of 
the oldest and most successful teachers in the State. Born in 
Shoreham, Vermont, educated at Middlebury College, for a time 
Principal of Castleton Seminary, and of the Academy at Pompey 
Hill, then Principal of the Academy at Canandaigua, where his 
chief work was performed. He presided over this institution until 
1849, for a period of twenty-one years. ** His work was that of a 
most pure, sincere Christian teacher, and his memory is fragrant 
with the odor of faith and love." The academy at Canandaigua 
owes much of its subsequent prosperity to his enlightened and 
faithful labors. He died on the 6th of June, 1865, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. 

During the past year, Harvey R. Butterworth, Principal of the 
Academy at Pulaski, has died. He graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1863, with an excellent reputation for scholarship and 
good character. He almost immediately took charge of this 
academy, and had been quite successful in its administration, when 
his bright promise of usefulness was clouded by death. 

We also record the death of Kev. Joseph B. Eastman, a gradu- 
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ate of Dartmouth College, and Principal of the Windsor Academy. 
The committee have not been able to gather any other facts in 
reference to Mr. Eastman. 

After the reading of the foregoing report, the following addi- 
tional facts in relation to Mr. Eastman were furnished by Eegent 
Hale: 

** Mr. Eastman was, for many years. Principal of the Academy 
at Montpelier, and also at Burlington, Vermont. He was a con- 
scientious and faithful teacher, and a ripe scholar. Having pur- 
sued a course of theological study, he devoted himself, for some 
years after leaving Vermont, to the duties of that profession, but 
afterwards returned to his former vocation, in which the last 
years of his life were spent." 

Professor A. F. Monroe, of the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
in accordance with a request of the Convocation of 1865, read a 
paper on ** Classical Training." 

The subject of the paper was discussed at some length by Prof. 
Davies. 

On motion of President Fisher, a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously tendered to Prof. Monroe for his veiy able and instructive 
paper. 

Further discussion on the subject of written preliminary 

academic examinations being next in order, the officers of col- 
leges retired to the Senate Chamber. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

The section entered upon the order of business as arranged by 
the Executive Committee, Regent Benedict in the chair. 

President M. B. Anderson, LL.D., of Rochester University, 
read a paper on ** The Introduction of Christian Greek and Latiu 
into Colleges." 

The subject of the paper was discussed by Warden Fairbairn, 
of St. Stephen's College, and President Fisher, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, the latter of whom moved the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved^ That President Anderson and Professors Kendrick 
and Lewis, be requested to prepare a paper on the Greek and 
Latin authors subsequent to the era of Christianity, a compilation 
from whose writings would be suitable to be read in colleges, with 
the reasons for the same. 

A tabular view of the requirements for admission to the several 

colleges of this State, and to several colleges of other States, pre- 
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pared by Assistant Secretary D. J. Pratt, was furnished, in printed 

form, to the members of the section. 

Professor Gillespie submitted the following resolution, which 

was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this section are due to Assistant 
Secretary Pratt for his very valuable tabular presentation of the 
requirements for admission to the colleges of this State, and 
prominent colleges in other States. 

The subject entitled **The ratios of the times to be given to 

the various studies of the College Curriculum^^^ was submitted by 

Professor Gillespie, who proposed the following resolutions, which 

were adopted: 

Resolved^ That Mr. Pratt be requested to prepare for the next 
Convocation an analogous presentation of the corresponding col- 
lege curricula. 

Resolved^ That these tables shall show how many hours in the 
entire four years' course are given to the following classes of 
studies: pure mathematics, applied mathematics (embracing all 
physics mathematically treated); natural sciences (chemistry, 
geology, botany and natural history); Latin and Greek; modern 
languages; history, rhetoric and belles lettres; mental science, 
moral science and religion. 

Professor Anderson read a brief paper on ** Provisions for 
some degree of Art Education in Colleges." 

President Hopkins, of Williams College, Chancellor Ferris and 
President Fisher, expressed their warm thanks for the views pre- 
sented by President Anderson. 

After further remarks on the subject by Professor Avery, the 
College section adjourned sine die. 

ACADEBiT SECTION. 

The subject of written preliminary academic examinations being 
under consideration (Regent Wetmore in the chair). Principal 
Steele, of Elmira Academy, submitted a series of resolutions, 
which were discussed by Superintendent Rice, Secretary Wool- 
worth, Professors Jewell and Hoose, Principals Clarke, J. Jones, 
Williams, Hovey, King, Mc Vicar, Wells, Flack and others, and 
which, as amended, were adopted in the following form: 

1. Resolved^ That the academic teachers of this Convocation 
recognize the necessity of elevating the standard of scholarship 
in the institutions under our charge, and deplore especially the 
want of thoroughness on the part of our pupils in the common 
English branches. 
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2. Resolved, That we fully appreciate the efforts of the Segents 
to meet thia deficiency; that we approve the general plan of the 
system of examination now adopted by them, and promise to give 
it our heartiest support. 

3. Resolved, That the members of this Convocation respectfully 
recommend to the Regents of the University the consideration of 
the suggestions of the committee on examinations, in regard to the 
character of the questions which shall be sent out for future 
examinations, and especially with regard to the method of valua- 
tions suggested by the same committee. 

4. Resolved, That we most earnestly recommend to the teachers 
in all the preparatory schools and academies of the State, to de- 
vote especial attention to instruction in reading, spelling and 
writing — branches which form the only sure basis of a practical 
or a liberal education. 

The college section having adjourned, and the members having 

returned to the Assembly Chamber, the joint session was resumed. 

Joint Session. 

Regent Benedict, as chairman of the College section, reported 
its proceedings to the Convocation. 

Regent Wetmore moved the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion, which passed by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That the presidents of the colleges of this State be a 
committee to collect and report to the next Convocation the mate- 
rials for forming the ** Military roll of honor " of the educational 
institutions of the State of New York, in connection with the great 
and successful struggle for maintaining the life and honor of the 
nation. 

Professor Jewell offered the following resolution, which was, 

after much discussion, adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair 
to report at the next meeting the true theory of Normal schools, 
and their practical relation to both the common schools and the 
academies. 

The Chair announced as such committee Professor Jewell, Su- 
perintendent Rice and President Anderson. 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
On motion of Principal Flack: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Regents of the University 
to prepare papers for the written examinations in the higher En- 
glish branches and the classics, for those academies that desire to 
come into such examination. 

On motion of Principal Mason: 

Resolved, That the Regents be requested to appoint a commit- 
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tee of three, who shall consult with the Faculties of the various 
colleges, and with other teachers throughout the State, concern- 
ing the advisability of having the entrance examination to college 
conducted in whole or in part by a special board of examiners, to 
be appointed by the Regents, said committee to report the result 
of their inquiries and their own recommendations on the subject 
to the next Convocation. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth it was resolved that when 
this session of the Convocation adjourns, it be to meet at 3 o'clock 
p. M., to listen to an address by Professor Guyot, of Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The Chancellor, in pursuance of a resolution of the Convocation 
of 1865, appointed the following committee of Regents and princi- 
pals of academies, to report at a future time on the subject of suit- 
able course of study and appropriate testimonials for females in 
the higher institutions of State, to wit: Regents Benedict, Perkins 
and Hale, and Principals Flack, of Hudson River Institute, Crit- 
tenden, of Packer Collegiate Institute, and Gallup, of Clinton 
Grammar School. 

The Convocation then took a recess until 3 o'clock p. m. 

Afternoon Session — 3 o'clock. 

The Chancellor introduced Professor Arnold Guyot, LL.D., of 
Princeton, New Jersey, who addressed the Convocation on the 
science of Physical Geography and its relations to the various 
nationalities and grades of civilization. 

On motion of Secretary Woolworth, the thanks of the Convoca- 
tion were unanimously tendered to Professor Guyot for his able 
presentation of this important educational topic. 

The hour for the final adjournment having nearly arrived, under 
the head of miscellaneous business. Chancellor Pruyn announced 
the Executive Committee for the ensuing year as follows: Profes- 
sor Upson, of Hamilton College, Professor Perkins, of Union Col- 
lege, Professor French, of the State Normal School; Principals 
Clarke, of Canandaigua Academy, Crittenden, of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Wells, of Peekskill Military Academy, and Steele, of 
Elmira Academy. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convocation were tendered to His 
Excellency, Governor Fenton, for his courteous entertainment of 
the members at the Executive mansion on Tuesday evening last, 
and to Chancellor Pruyn for his hospitality on Wednesday eve- 
ning. 
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Tbe Chancellor thanked the membeTs, in behalf of the Board of 
Begenta, for their earnest cooperation in all the measnres derised 
for the advancement of the caose of education in this State^ and 
declared the Conrocation adjourned to meet on the first Tuesday 
of August, 1867. 

Eegistered Membebs of the Convocation of 1866. 

Board of Regents. 

J. V. L. Pruyn, LL.D., Chancellor; R. E. Fenton, Grovemor; 
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Erastus C. Benedict, LL.D., New York city; Isaac Parks, D. D., 
Whitehall; Robert G. Rankin, Newburgh; Robert S. Hale, M. C, 
Elizabethtown; George R. Perkins, LL.D., Utica; S. B. Wool- 
worth, LL.D., Secretary; Daniel J. Pratt, Assistant Secretary. 

Colleges. 

Columbia College— President F. A. P. Barnard, S. T. D., LL.D.; 
Prof. C. Davies, LL.D. 

Union College — ^President L. P. Hickok, LL.p.; Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.; Prof. W. M. Gillespie, LL.D.; Prof. Jonathan Pear- 
son, Prof. M. Perkins. 

Hamilton College— President S. W. Fisher, LL.D.; Prof. C. 
Avery, LL.D.; Prof N. W. Goertner, D. D.; Prof. Edward 
North, Prof. Oren Root, Prof A. J. Upson, Prof C. H. F. Peters, 
Ph. D. 

University of the City of New York — Chancellor Isaac Ferris, 
LL.D. ; Prof James Hyatt. 

Madison University — ^President G. W. Eaton, D. D.; Prof E. 
S. Gallup, Prof. N. L. Andrews. 

University of Rochester — ^President M. B. Anderson, LL.D.; 
Prof A. C. Kendrick, D. D. 

St. John's College — Vice-President H. P. Glackmeyer, S. J. 

Genesee College — President J. W. Lindsay, D. D.; Prof W. 
P. Codington. 

College of St. Francis Xavier — ^Prof A. F. Monroe, S. J. 

Ingham University — Chancellor S. D. Burchard, D. D., Prof 
William L. Parsons. 

College of the City of New York — ^Prof Adoph Werner; Tutor 
Alfred G. Compton; Trustee Smith Bloomfield. 

St. Stephen^s College — Warden R. B. Fairbairn, D. D. 
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State Normal School — Principal Oliver Arey, Prof. F. S. 
Jewell, Prof. E. G. Kimball, Prof. L. C. Cooley, Prof. J. H. 
French, LL.D. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute — Prof. James Hall, LL.D. 

Dudley Observatory — ^Director G. W. Hough. 

University Club of New York City — Secretary Edward 
Mitchell. 

University of Missouri — Prof. O. Root, Jr. 

Antioch College, O. — ^Prof. Edward Orton. 

New York State Teachers^ Association, 

Ex-President J. B. Thomson, LL.D., New York city; Presi- 
dent S. G. Williams, Ithaca; T. S. Lambert, Peekskill. 

Department of Public Instruction. 
Deputy Superintendent S. D. Barr; Professor M. P. Cavert. 

Academies. 

Academy of Little Falls — Principal L. D. Miller. 

Addison Academy — Late Principal T. B. Stowell. 

Albany Academy — Principal J. W. Mason. 

Albany Classical Institute — ^Late Principal C. H. Anthony. 

Andes Collegiate Institute — ^Principal P. Smeallie. 

Argyle Academy — Principal W. H. McLaren. 

Auburn Academy — Principal C. W. Bowen. 

Baldwinsville Academy — ^Principal W. A. Welch. 

Brockport Collegiate Institute — ^Principal M. Mc Vicar. 

Canandaigua Academy — Principal N. T. Clarke. 

Cary Collegiate Seminary— Principal J. R. Coe. 

Claverack Academy and Hudson River Institute — ^Principal A. 
Flack, Professor R. C. Flack, Professor N. T. Frost. 

Clinton Grammar School — Principal J. C. Gallup. 

Deaf and Dumb Institution — ^Professor O. W. Morris. 

Delaware Literary Institute — ^Principal G. W. Jones, Professor 
W. A. Anthony. 

De Ruyter Institute — ^Principal A. Whitford, 

Elmira Academy — Principal J. Dorman Steele. 

Falley Seminary — ^Professor E. A. Briggs. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute — ^Principal J. E. Bang, D. D., 
Prof. J. M. King. 

Fredonia Academy — ^Principal H. T. Fuller. 
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ON THE STUDIES PROPER TO BE PURSUED PRE- 
PARATORY TO ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 

BY FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, LL. D., 
President of Columbia College. 

Whenever it happens that any subject interesting to man Ke- 
comes matter of protracted controversy, the zeal of opposing 
parties often carries them so far, as to make both of them equally 
intolerant of one who is not wholly with themselves, though at 
the same time he may be by no means with their adversaries. 
The task, therefore, of one who undertakes to show — what is 
usually true — ^that to a certain extent both parties are in the right, 
while neither is wholly so, is by no means an easy one. He is 
very likely to incur the disapproval of both, while he is not sure 
to conciliate the favor of either. 

This consideration embarrasses me in the attempt I am about 
to make, to exhibit certain views connected with our system of 
higher education, founded upon convictions which have long been 
gradually growing upon me, but which I apprehend are not likely 
to be in full accordance with those of any considerable number 
of the experienced educators whom I have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing. 

In the discussions which have taken place in our time with 
respect to the merits of our system of collegiate education, the 
field has been occupied almost exclusively by two parties holding 
opinions widely discordant ; so much so indeed as hardly to admit 
of any description of compromise. One of these parties, which 
may properly be styled the conservative, has made classical learn- 
ing its watchword, and has steadily resisted the encroachments 
upon our time honored course, of modern science in all its 
branches. It has regarded every slight recognition which has 
been made of the value of this knowledge, as an unwise concession 
to popular clamor and a wrong done to the cause of education ; 
and has maintained, or if it spoke its full thought would doubtless 
maintain, that the collegiate education of this country was vastly 
better at the close of the eighteenth century than it is now, in the 
middle of the nineteenth. The other, which styles itself the pro- 
gressive, and is styled by its opponents the destructive party, 
denounces with contempt a system which rests, as it asserts, upon 
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a literature and a history which have long since ceased to have any 
living interest for the human race ; and occupies itself with the 
painful study of languages which exist only as literary curiosities, 
and which will never more be either spoken or written ; while 
shutting its eyes to the condition of the living world of to-day, it 
treats as unworthy of notice the great discoveries which in recent 
times have revolutionized the aspect of society and transformed 
the whole surface of the planet, is indifferent to the great lessons 
of political and social science to be drawn from the fruitful pages 
of modem history, and finally flings its Sieves into the midst of 
the world's conflicts, as little prepared to deal with the real prob- 
lems of life* as if they had dropped from the moon. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the actual state of our educa- 
tional system satisfies neither of these extreme classes. The for- 
mer are chagrined that so much has been already lost ; the latter 
are discontented that so little has yet been won. But there has 
gradually been growing up a third class, limited as yet perhaps 
in numbers, who, without falling in the least behind the first of 
those just described in their esteem for the ancient learning, have 
perceived that the time has come when that learning must aban- 
don its claims to an absolute monopoly of the educational field, 
and are now earnestly inquiring whereabouts in the educational 
course and to what extent it may profitably be supei*seded. It is 
to this class, small perhaps as yet in numbers and inconsiderable 
in weight of influence, to which I avow myself to belong. Hith- 
erto the attention of this class has been principally occupied with 
the teaching of colleges — taking it apparently for granted that 
the course of preparatory study, which is substantially the same 
everywhere, is susceptible of no material improvement and needs 
no essential modification. But it is precisely at this point, as it 
seems to me, that modification is most necessaiy; and it is here that 
I desire to suggest that a suitable modification may be at once the 
means of accomplishing more eflSciently the general ends of edu- 
cation (which is of course the matter to be first looked after) and 
of rendering at the same time instruction in classical learning 
more productive than it is at present of tangible results. 

More productive, I say, of tangible results. For what are, in 
fact, the results which we do actually reach in the teaching of the 
classics at this time ? Are they in truth anything like what we 
claim for them ? We hear, for instance, a great deal said of the 
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intellectual treasures locked up in the languages of Greece and 
Rome, which it is asserted that our system of education throws 
open to the student freely to enjoy. And yet we know that 
practically this claim is without foundation. It will not, I pre- 
sume, be affirmed of the graduates of American colleges gener- 
ally, that they become familiar with any poi*tions of the literature 
of Rome and Greece, which do not form part of their compulsory 
reading. It will hardly be affirmed that one in ten of them does 
so. And why not? The reason is two-fold. First, there is 
hardly one in ten, in whose mind the classics ever cease to be 
associated with notions of painful labor. Reading is not there- 
fore pursued beyond the limit of what is required, because it is 
not agreeable. But secondly and chiefly, there is hardly one in 
ten whose knowledge of the Latin or the Greek is ever sufficiently 
familiar to give him the command of the ancient literature which 
it is asserted for him that he enjoys. I suppose that to read with 
any satisfaction any work in any language, we should be able to 
give our attention to the ideas that it conveys, without being em- 
barrassed or confused by wiant of familiarity with the machinery 
through which they are imparted. It will not be for mere plea- 
sure that we shall pursue our task, if every sentence brings us a 
new necessity to turn over our lexicons, or to reason out a proba- 
ble meaning by the application of the laws of syntax. Aiid yet, 
if there are any of our graduates who are able, without such em- 
barrassments, to read a classical author, never attempted before, 
the number must be veiy few. If there are any who can read 
even such books of Latin or Greek as they have read before, with 
anything like the fluency with which they read their mother 
tongue, the number cannot be large ; and if there are any who 
can read with similar facility, classic works which they take up 
for the first time, it is so small that I have never seen one. 

It appears to me then, that the results actually attained under 
our present system of instruction, are neither very flattering nor 
very encouraging. We should certainly not have been so content 
with them as we seem, if we had not all along kept up before us 
the fiction .that they are not what they are, but what they ought 
to be. For a period varying from seven to ten years, (four years 
in college and from three to six in preparation), we keep young 
men under a course of instruction in Latin and Greek; and, at 
the end of that time, they are unable, in any proper sense, to 
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read either the one or the other. Can a person be said to know 
a langn^e which he cannot read ? And is it a result worth the 
time and hibor expended upon it to attain such a doubtful ac- 
quaintance with a language or anything else, as that which the 
majority of our graduates carry away with them of these, at the 
close of their educational career ? Might not the same amount 
of time and labor differently employed have produced at last 
something having a value at least appreciable ? And is not the 
immense disproportion between labor expended and results ob- 
tained* itself, the best evidence that this labor has not been 
expended most wisely for the accomplishment of its own avowed 
end ? For 'feurely there cannot be any language, dead or living, 
in the known world, which any intelligent person ought not to 
be able to acquire, so as at least to read it, in a course of ten 
years study.* 

I know that we are continually informed, when we complain of 
the meagerness of the actual results reached in the classical teaching 
of our colleges, that it is not after all so much on account of the 
knowledge acquired that these studies are useful — it is because of 
the admirable intellectual discipline which they furnish, and which 
it is claimed for them that they only can furnish so well. This 
question we will waive for the moment; but in the meantime we 
may ta:ke occasion to note that the educationist who falls back upon 
this ground, admits in so doing, that the other is untenable, and 
that the value of these languages which has been so much insisted 
on, in opening up to the student all the choicest literary treasures 
of the world of antiquity, is for the majority of our graduates 
practically zero. And the admission may as well be made, though 
in making it we shall reduce to the form of empty pretense, and 
rate as no better than so much idle wind, a vast proportion of 
what has been written in eulogy of the educational uses of the 
classics. We may as well admit it, I say, because it is true ; and 
until we recognize the truth in regard to the condition of our 
educational instrumentalities or methods, we can never proceed 



*It need hardly be said that there is no intention in these remarks, to question the fact 
of the existence among us of accomplished and thorough classical scholars. That we have 
such, and not a few of them, I am proud to believe. But how many of them became so in 
school or in college? That is the question immediately before us. Our scholars, as a rule, 
are self made. Their scholarship is the growth of their maturer life. The observations 
of the text are to bo understood of American students at their graduation as Bachelors of 
Arts — ^not later. 
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intelligently to make them better. Nor will it render the truth 
I insist on any the less positive, or the admission any the less 
necessary, that there may be here and there exceptions to the 
general rule, that now and then there may be found a student 
whose eight or ten years study of the ancient languages may have 
really enabled him to read them. No one who claims this can 
claim that such cases are anything but exceptions. Even in the 
British Universities, where the preference given to classical study 
is greatly wore decided than with us, and where its prosecution is 
stimulated by the promise of the most brilliant reward, eveh there 
such cases, though naturally more numerous than here, are only 
exceptional still. In fact their system would almost seem to have 
been expressly made for the production of these exceptions, and 
nothing else, without the slightest thought of or regard for the 
greatest good of the greatest number ; for certainly it could not 
Jbave accomplished the thing better, if it had been really devised 
with that deliberate intent. No system of performii^g the work 
of education, or for performing any other work, can be called a 
good system, which fails with the great majority and succeeds only 
"with the few. 

But then, if the argument so often used in defense of our sys- 
tem, derived from the great value of the classical knowledge it is 
presumed to impart, be fallacious, is not at least that which rests 
upon the disciplinary efficacy of classical study more substantial? 
Upon this point, again, there is some reason to believe that our 
educationists accept too readily what might be for what is. If 
mental discipline consists in invigorating the mental faculties by 
wholesome exercise, and in training them to habits of method in 
exercise, it is indeed certain that the study of language, under- 
taken at the suitable stage in the process of culture, must prove 
a most efficacious instrumentality — ^perhaps the most efficacious 
of all — ^for accomplishing this object. But to place before the 
immature mind a subject which might possibly later call into 
exercise certain of its powers, say for instance comparison, judg- 
ment, reasoning, is not by any means to insure that, under the 
actual circumstances, it will do so. It may hardly awaken an 
active faculty at all, and may remain merely matter of conscious- 
jiess and memory. And especially is it probable that in early life 
the higher faculties, the reflective and reasoning powers, will fail 
to respond to the provocatives addressed to them, when those 
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proTOcati ves consist of abstractions which are not themselves con- 
ceived without eifort. 

The first step, for instance, in the process of reasoning, is com- 
parison. The easiest efforts of comparison are made when the 
objects are objects of simple perception; and if nature dictates 
anything on the subject of education too plainly to admit of mis- 
take, it is that children should first be taught to compare by the 
help of visible things. But if this plain dictate of nature is dis- 
regarded, and we present to immature minds, as subjects of 
thought, definitions (for instance) of the parts of speech, or the 
distinctions between the dative and ablative case, the probability 
is that no comparison or discrimination will be exercised at all, 
and that the only faculty which will come into play will be the 
memory. I say the probability is, but I might better say the cer- 
tainty; and if personal experience is worth anything in the case, 
I may add that in one instance, at least, this certainty has been to 
me matter of knowledge. 

Valuable then as is the study of language for its educational 
uses, it does not follow that it is so for the earliest stages of edu- 
cation. Still less, at that early period, will that language be 
found useful, of which the structure is the most complicated, the 
inflections the most numerous, the syntax the most artificial, and 
the order of words and clauses in a sentence the most widely con- 
trasted with that which prevails in the learner's own vernacular. 
And yet such a language possesses in the highest degree the proper- 
ties which make of language a useful educational instrumentality, 
provided the proper place be assigned to it in the educational 

course. 

There is a professor of physical training in New York who 
promises a wonderful development of the muscles of the arms and 
chest, to such as choose to practice under his direction for a few 
months in wielding certain ponderous clubs — thirty pounds, more 
or less, I believe, in weight. He can point to some striking living 
examples of the success which has attended his method; but I 
have never heard that he had placed his clubs in the hands of 
boys of ten years old. And so, when we impose on the intellects 
of boys at the same tender age, a burthen like that of the gram- 
mar of the Latin or the Greek language, we overtask them as much 
as we should overtask their bodily strength by requiring them to 
go through a gymnastic exercise with a club of thirty pounds 
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weight. They can lift the burthen no more in the one case than 
in the other. They do not lift it, though we may persuade our- 
selves that they do, because we tie them to it and leave them 
there. And by this I mean to say that the study of Latin and 
Greek, between the ages of eight and twelve (I have heard of 
cases in which the study began at six), does not really serve the 
educational purpose that it is supposed to do; does not really 
occupy the reflective and reasoning powers of the mind, but exer- 
cises almost exclusively the memory. But then, if it does not do 
this, it does something worse. It blinds us to the fact that the 
educational process is not going on at all, at the very most im- 
portant and critical time in the youthful learner's life. It pre- 
vents us from perceiving that the mind which we are endeavoring 
to train, refusing a task to which it is unequal, remains inactive, 
except in the very humblest of its faculties. It conceals from us 
the unhappy truth that the perceptive powers remain dormant or' 
sluggish; that the powers of comparison, analysis, judgment and 
reasoning, are never called into action; -and that the period of 
life, when habits of careful observation are most easily formed, 
when in fact they must be formed, or never formed at all, is pass- 
ing away unimproved. 

To me, therefore, it seems to be an error of very serious gravity 
to suppose that the study of the ancient languages at a very early 
period of life is a means of valuable and wholesome mental disci- 
pline. That study seems to me rather, at that time, to act as a 
sedative, repressing the activity of the higher mental powers, than 
as a stimulant awakening them to exertion. And no stronger cor- 
roboration of the justice of this view could be presented than is 
to be found in the very moderate amount of attainment which 
appears in the end to be acquired, as the result of all this labor. 
The object of education, considered as a formative process, is not 
indeed directly the increase of knowledge. It is to form and not 
to inform the mind. But there is no process of formation which 
does not imply information. There is no species of mental exer- 
cise in which the understanding is not employed in the acquisition 
of new truths, or in forming new combinations of familiar truths, 
in such a manner as to enlarge the scope of our ideas. And in so 
far as the processes we call educational fail to increase knowledge, 
although not planned with that express intent, in precisely so far 
they fail to accomplish their proper end. There is then no impro- 
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priety in judging of the educational value of any study by con- 
sidering how much it has contributed to the learner's stock of 
positive knowledge, and what proportion this addition bearsto 
the time which has been devoted to securing it. Now, imperfect 
as is the acquaintance of our college graduates with the languages 
which occupy so largely their attention throughout their whole 
educational course, there is no doubt that the greater part of what 
they know of them is acquired after they become members of col- 
lege. And yet, considering the exclusiveness with which, in the 
preparatory schools, they are confined to these subjects of study, 
there is as little doubt that the time they expend on them in those 
schools exceeds in most cases, and very much exceeds in many, 
all that they can give to them afterwards. That is to say, in the 
earlier years the study is comparatively barren of results; it fails 
to impart an amount of knowledge bearing any fair proportion to 
' the amount of time expended on it. And this fact is sufficient 
proof in itself that the disciplinary value of the study, at that 
period of the education, cannot be what has been claimed for it. 

I shall be very much misunderstood if I am supposed, because 
of what I have said, to undervalue classical learning. I shall be 
misunderstood if I am supposed to desire to exclude the classics 
from our course of liberal education. No one places a higher esti- 
mate upon the ancient learning than I do.* No one feels more 
sensibly than I the force of all the arguments which have been 
urged in its favor. The influence which the perusal of the many 
models of literary excellence which it furnishes upon the forma- 
tion of a correct taste in letters, the pleasure which the perusal 
of such affords to those who are able to read them freely in their 
original tongues, the importance of an acquaintance with the 



* It seems worth while to insist a little upon this point. There is a great deal that is 
sensible and well worth attention uttered by the class of educational controversialists who 
take the greatest pains to display their contempt of classical leurning; but this fails to 
impress their opponents, because their heterodoxy upon the point esteemed most vitally 
important discredits them with these upon every other. The writer is not to be confounded 
with such. He has labored as earnestly as any man in vindication of the claims of classi- 
cal learning to the prominent place which it holds in our system of higher education— a 
place which he hopes to see it still maintain. But there is certainly danger, and a daily 
increasing danger, that it will lose this pre-eminence; and this appears to the writer to be 
inevitable, unless some such reform as is recommended above shall be introduced into the 
earlier periods of the educational course. So far, therefore, is the writer in what he has 
said from meditating any assault upon the classics, that he honestly believes that the pre- 
valence of the views here advocated, and the practical consequences which would follow, 
would do more than anything else to fortify them against assault, and to quiet the grow- 
ing disposition to assail them. This belief may be a mistaken one ; but however that may 
be, its existence is an evidence that the foregoing remarks and reasonings are dictated bv 
a friendly and not by a hostile spirit. ° •' 
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ancient languages to the correct understanding and scholarly use 
of our own, the many modes in which the history of ancient 
polity and ancient thought has affected the course of events in 
more recent times, in the political no less than in the intellectual 
world' — these considerations, and others like them, will ever secure 
for the ancient learning a large space in any judicious system of 
liberal mental culture. Nor do I in the least question that the disci- 
plinary value of these studies, considered as furnishing a whole- 
some mental gymnastics, is, when introduced at the right time 
and in the right place, all that has been claimed for them. What 
I maintain is that the right time is not, as the prevailing practice 
assumes, the period of emergence from childhood, and the right 
place is not at the very beginning of the educational course. By 
giving them the false position which they at present occupy, we 
seem to me to accomplish three evils at the same time. First, we 
fail to secure anything like such a degree of attainment in the 
classics themselves, as the labor bestowed upon them ought to 
produce; secondly, we prevent the learner from acquiring much 
substantially useful knowledge, for which no opportunity so fitting 
will again occur; and thirdly — which is most important of all — 
we display a singular disregard of the plain indications of nature, 
who herself points out the order in which the faculties should 1)6 • 
drawn out into action. 

Curiosity is the most marked mental characteristic of childhood. 
This trait manifests itself in the thousand questions with which the 
child assails and often annoys all those who surround him. It 
manifests itself in the exuberant and enthusiastic delight with 
which he overflows at the sight of every new thing. It manifests 
itself in the eagerness with which he lays hold of and scrutinizes 
every object within his reach which he does not understand. It 
manifests itself in the interest with which he traces the simplest 
effects to their immediate causes. It manifests itself in his lively 
sensibility to all the impressions of sense. It manifests itself in 
the activity of his observation of all the minute particulars of 
every new scene. 

All these things serve to show how remarkably at this period 
of life the perceptive fewjulties are in advance of the others in the 
order of development. They furnish proof, if proof were needed, 
of what is nature's educational plan. And as it is sometimes per- 
mitted us to discover the wisdom of the order which the Supreme 
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Creator has established to govern the works of his hands, so here 
we perceive of how inappreciable importance to the welfexe of the 
race is the fact that the predominant characteristic of the infant 
mind is the instinctive desire to know, and how favorable to the 
rapid multiplication of ideas is the restless activity of the percep- 
tive powers which accompanies this desire. For the child comes 
into the world totally ignorant. Even the simplest facts which it 
concerns his immediate personal safety to know, are to be acquired 
by him by observation and experience. That fire is hot and that 
ice is cold, that the moon is more distant than the candle, and that 
the candle is more agreeable to look at than to touch ; these are 
rudimentary truths which it is useless to tell him — he must learn 
them for himself. And in the same way all his elementary know- 
ledge, of whatever description, must be acquired. Much of this 
is an acquisition earlier than language. It must be so, for lan- 
guage is but symbolic of ideas, and signs will not be used until 
there is something to be signified. In the earliest period of life, 
therefore, oral teaching is impossible. No medium exists through 
which it can be conveyed. The instructions of the parent or the 
nurse must be limited to the endeavor to enlarge the child's voca^ 
bulary by associating in his mind visible objects or recognizable 
expressions of emotion in the countenance or gesture, with the 
sounds by which these are recalled in language. To attempt to 
expound to him one word by the help of others, is an absurdity 
never thought of. And even after language has been acquired, 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life, it holds for a long time 
but a subordinate place as an instrument of instruction. It may 
be employed with great effect to direct and assist the powers of 
observation, but if relied on solely as a means of conveying new 
ideas, the result cannot fail to be unsatisfactory. Objects, facts, 
phenomena, must themselves be directly presented to the learner, 
or there will be no substantial growth in knowledge. Seeing 
thus the absolute dependency of the child upon his own unaided 
perceptive powers for all his earliest knowledge, and seeing to 
how very great a degree he continues long to be dependent upon 
the exercise of the same powers for his subsequent advancement, 
we easily recognize the admirable wisdom of that provision of the 
Creator by which these powers, first of all and in the very dawn 
of life, spontaneously awaken, and manifest afterwards through 
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all the earlier years of existence, an activity which never tires 
and which will not be repressed. 

Now, I hold it to be the first principle of a sound educational 
philosophy, that the powers of the mind should be subjected to 
culture in the most natural order; and what I Understand by 
natural order, is the order in which the powers unfold 
themselves when they are subjected to no artificial control 
at all. If this is not the test of what is natural, then we have no 
test. And I suppose that the reason why we should follow na- 
ture, is because nature will thus most willingly follow us. The 
tasks we impose will be pleasing, because they will be adapted to 
the strength. The learner will easily submit himself to our 
guidance, because we take him in the direction in which he is 
already inclined to go. lie will understand what we require of 
him, and he will be encouraged because he understands. 

I do not mean to assert that any judicious course of instruction 
can be devised which shall present nothing but a series of un- 
xnigled delights. I am not of the visionary class who believe that 
continuous mental effort will ever, under any system ,be attended, 
for the majority of individuals, with the same exhilaration and 
eagerness of spirit with which the same individuals are found to 
pursue the athletic sports by which their physical powers may be 
developed. They who, like Herbert Spencer, take such a ground 
as this, only injure the cause they would befriend, and weaken 
the force of their otherwise unanswerable arguments. The effort 
which is useful, whether it be physical or mental, must always 
partake of the character of labor, and labor brings with it some- 
times weariness and pain. But what I do say is, that the labor 
need not be made a repulsive labor, as it always must be when it 
brings with it no recognizable, or at least no adequate profit ; 
but may be made so richly productive as actually to become posi- 
tively attractive. 

Now, in what I have just said, I believe there is nothing which 
is not, in the abstract, perfectly orthodox — nothing which will 
not meet the approval of every educationist who hears me. I 
wish to inquire, therefore, to what extent it is practically true, 
that in our established system of liberal culture, we conform to 
the order which nature points out to us? Is it true that we make 
the development and training of the perceptive faculties the first 
object of our attention? Is it, as it ought to be, our first great 
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aim to improve the powers of observation, of analysis, of indue* 
tion, of classification? Are all the studies which wo prescribe to 
boys, as preparatory to their introduction to the abstruser sub- 
jects of grammar, and logic, and ethics, and rhetoric, and metar 
physics, directed to this end? Is there even a single one of them 
that is? We know that it is not so. Beyond those most ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge which are indispensable as fur- 
nishing the implements by which all other knowledge is to be 
acquired — beyond orthography and reading and writing, the 
simplest rules of arithmetic, and perhaps some imperfect outlines 
of geography — to the great majority of the youth of this country- 
destined for college, nothing at all is taught of any description, 
before they are required to devote themselves exclusively to the 
study of the most difficult languages ever spoken by man, and 
this by the most difficult of processes — ^the purely synthetic. 
They follow up this species of study for several years. Few fol- 
low it cheerfully, for few follow it intelligently. Their progress 
is slow. The average attainment at the end of three, four or 
more years is far from being what it should be — ^far from what it 
might be could they have entered upon it with a proper prelimi- 
nary training. Yet we do not appreciate the insignificance of the 
result, because the system itself has created a mean standard^ 
according to which our expectations are adjusted. 

They are then advanced to the college. The same subjects 
occupy them here as before, with the addition mainly of mathe- 
matics, logic and rhetoric, for two years longer; and then finally, 
as they approach the close of their educational career, they are 
for the first time introduced to the sciences of observation and 
experiment. That is to say, we have inverted the natural order 
just as completely as possible, placing those subjects which 
address themselves to the faculties earliest awake, at the very 
conclusion of the course. And this inversion of the order of 
nature carries with it the unfortunate consequence that no satis- 
factory knowledge is acquired at last, either of the sciences or of 
the languages. A large portion of my own life has been devoted 
to the teaching of physics. During all this time it has been mani- 
fest to me that my classes have come to this part of their course 
totally unpracticed how to observe. And it has seemed to me 
that their perceptive faculties have been actually dwarfed by the 
forced inaction to which they have been constrained during the 
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period most favorable to their cultiration. Thus it has happened 
that the brief time which can only be given to these subjects in 
the college course has been exhausted in the attempt to convey 
such elementary notions as should have been familiar long before. 
And the same observation has been made to me by other gentle- 
men who are among the most skilled instructors in science that I 
have ever known. K, then, I am asked if I would displace these 
subjects from the position they occupy in the course of collegiate 
instruction, I would answer, by no means. What I would desire 
would be to secure such an early culture, and such an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of science, that it might be permitted us 
to give, at this more advanced period, such larger views and such 
profounder applications of the principles of these sciences, that 
the student might feel, in the end, that he had acquired some 
mastery over them, and might be qualified to prosecute inquiry 
independently and profitably after he had mastered them. 

Probably the faults of our present system of liberal education 
result to a great degree from the fact that our young men are in 
too great haste to be educated. It docs not seem to me that the 
system can be radically reformed until our colleges shall decline 
to receive students below the age of seventeen or eighteen years. 
Some of them, perhaps a majority, have placed their minimum 
age at fourteen. Some of them have no provision of law upon 
the subject at all; but all receive candidates who give evidence of 
having read a certain limited amount of Latin and Greek. The 
other qualifications required are exceedingly moderate and are 
not very severely insisled on. Nor, though there are some who 
enter later in life, is it possible to secure to such the advantage 
this fact should bring with it. The course of study prescribed 
must be the same for all, and must not be beyond the capacity 
of the youngest. In the British universities, the average age 
of students at admission is, according to the reports of the royal 
commissioners, about eighteen years and a half. Were it the 
same with us, or were it a year less, there would be ample time 
in the earlier years for such a course of preliminary training as 
to insure, what we by no means now insure, a thorough educa- 
tion. But even without any such modification of our exactions 
as to age, there is still room for a sensible improvement of the 
existing state of things. And having said this, I shall probably 
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be expected to state specifically what are the improvements which 
I consider practicable. 

First, then, I would say that I believe that boys should not, as a 
rule, be required to take up the study of Latin before the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years. The earlier years may be much more 
profitably employed in other things; and if so employed, the 
study of the ancient languages may afterward be pursued much 
more rapidly and much more intelligently. It is a fact which 
has been frequently observed, which every teacher has probably 
observed for himself, that youths who have even not had the 
advantage of early systematic training, but possess only the greater 
maturity of the faculties which comes with advancing years, and 
who, at a period much later than the average, have resolved to 
fit themselves for admission to college, have been able to accom- 
plish all that is required in a singularly short space of time, often 
within the compass of a single year. And such students, when 
of ordinary native ability, have usually approved themselves 
among the most thorough Unguists of the classes to which they 
belonged. There is no doubt that two years is as good as two 
dozen for the acquisition of all that our colleges require of prepa- 
ration in the classics, provided violence be not done to nature by 
forcing the study upon minds unprepared to receive it. 

During the earlier period, now occupied with weary, and to a 
great degree profitless, labor over uncongenial studies, I would 
introduce, first, the sciences of classification, embraced under the 
general name of Natural History — as botany, zoology, mineralogy. 
No subjects are better suited than thes% to gratify the eager 
curiosity of the growing mind; to satisfy its cravings after posi- 
tive knowledge; to keep alive the activity of the perceptive 
powers; to illustrate the beauty and value of method, and to lead 
to the formation of methodical habits of thought. That these sub- 
jects will interest children of very early years, and that such 
children will require no painful constraint to secure their atten- 
tion to them, I have myself seen experimentally verified; and the 
testimony of Professor Hooker, before the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the public schools of 
England, in regard to the success of his distinguished relative, 
Prof. Henslow, in giving instruction in the same subjects in one 
of the humblest schools of England, is conclusive to the same 
effect. The lessons of Professor Henslow were given to children 
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between the ao^es of eight and fifteen. The attendance was alto- 
gether voluntary. The children became deeply interested in the 
subject of botany, learned to analyze and classify plants, to dis- 
tinguish the relations of the parts of plants to each other, and of 
one plant to another. The result was a very obvious improve- 
ment in the powers of observation and of reasoning, and an 
increase of general intelligence. These effects were so sensibly 
manifest, that some of the inspectors of the schools remarked that 
these children were decidedly more intelligent than those of other 
parishes, and attributed the fact to the training which their 
observant and reasoning powers had received from this instruction. 

Along with these sciences, I would teach those which depend 
on observation and experiment, embracing chemistry and the vari- 
ous branches of physics. As in natural history we have classifi- 
cation of individuals referred to form, so here we have classifica- 
tion of facts and phenomena referred to law. These sciences pre- 
sent the happiest examples of reasoning in both the inductive and 
deductive forms. They lead to the formation of habits of arrang- 
ing premises and deducing conclusions which accord most with 
the daily exigencies of human life, and thus promote that sound- 
ness of judgment which is among the most striking characteristics 
of practical men. Of course, it is not to be expected or desired 
that, in the early period of education, these sciences should be 
pursued into their abstruser developments. The deductive part 
of physics involves, in many portions, the application of the higher 
mathematics, and opens up branches of inquiry which must be 
left to be supplied at a more advanced period; but that which is 
simply inductive addresses itself to the senses, and not only may 
be easily understood, but never fails to prove intensely interest- 
ing even to very young learners. 

So much as is here suggested, is actually required as a qualifi- 
cation for admission to King's College, London, or for matricula- 
tion in the London University. The eminent physiologist. Dr. 
Carpenter, who is one of the examiners for the London University, 
in his evidence before the commission already referred to, speaks 
of the requisition as most important and useful. And the opinions 
expressed by him are supported by the unanimous voice of all the 
other witnesses of the same class who speak to the point, embrac- 
ing some of the most distinguished physicists of England, and 
presenting a weight of authority entitled to the highest respect. 
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Among these we find the names of Lyell, Hooker, Faraday, Owen, 
Airy and Ackland. We have these names, because these gentle- 
men were summoned before the commission. But it is assuming 
very little to say that we might have had along with them those 
of every eminent physicist in Englpnd, had they all been in like 
manner called upon for their evidence. 

The adaptedness of this class of subjects to the mental wants of 
boys in the earlier period of their education, and its fitness there- 
fore, to fasten their attention and keep alive their mental activity, is 
manifested in the earnest interest they display in any description 
of physical or chemical experiments, and in the eagerness with 
which they will endeavor to imitate such and contrive new ones. 
It is manifest in the curiosity they exhibit to witness the action 
and to understand the rationale of every new machine which falls 
in their way, and in the efforts to invent or to consti'uct for them- 
selves, which form a part of the early history of almost every 
youth. It is interesting to any one to be introduced at any time 
of life into a great cotton mill or foundry, or manufactory of any 
description which he has never seen before; but to a young lad, 
whose observant powers are in the morning of their development, 
and who possesses the lively impressibility belonging to that early 
age, such a visit is a source of delight beyond all measure, and 
it is often found almost impossible to tear him away from objects 
which so fill him with admiration and gratify his desire to know. 

If it were proper here to refer to matters of personal history, 
in illustration of what I have asserted of the fitness of the sciences 
of nature to occupy the place of precedence in an educational 
system founded upon that sound philosophy which consults first 
the demands of nature, I would say that the point of my own life 
to which, at a distance of more than forty years, I look back as 
that in which my education truly began, was that at which, while 
engaged in the irksome study of the dead languages, which for 
the seven years preceding my admission to college, crushed me 
down like an incubus, I had an oportunity to attend a course of 
lectures on chemistry, magnetism and electricity by an itinerant 
lecturer. It seemed to me that a new world had suddenly been 
revealed to me. From that time forward I could think of nothing 
else. It was my constant amusement, with such rude materials as 
I could gather, to repeat the experiments which I had seen, and 
to endeavor to devise new ones. Cut off from books of my own 
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ou those subjects, I improved my time during the holidays which 

permitted me to visit home, in devouring the text books of a sister, 

who being superior to me in age, was pursuing in her own school, 

subjects which, according to the received theory, are more advanced 

than those then allowed to me — ^that is to say, the dead languages. 

In assuming therefore, that those subjects are the subjects best 

suited to early mental culture, I do not merely put forth opinions 

founded on considerations a prion^ I speak with the conviction 

which results from actual experience. 

But these subjects are recommended not only on educational 

grounds, but because they embody in themselves a vast amount 

of substantial knowledge, such as cannot fail to be of the highest 

practical usefulness in life. They relate to the real and material 

world by which man is surrounded, and in the midst of which he 

lives. Whatever may be the value of the study of the classics 

in a subjective point of view, nothing could possibly more 

thoroughly unfit a man for any immediate usefulness in this matter 

of fact world, or make him more completely a stranger in his own 

home, than the purely classical education which used recently to 

be given, and which with some slight improvement is believe^ to 

be still given, by the Universities of England. This proposition 

is very happily enforced by a British wi'iter, whose strictures on 

the system appeared in the London Times some twelve or thirteen 

years ago. 

** Common things are quite as much neglected and despised 
in the education of the rich as in that of the poor. It is won- 
derful how little a young gentleman may know when he has 
taken his university degrees, especially if h% has been indus- 
tHous^ and has stuck to his studies. He may really spend a long 
time in looking for somebody more ignorant than himself. K he 
talks with the driver of the stag<5 coach, that lands him at his 
father's door, he finds he knows nothing of horses. K he falls into 
conversation with a gardener, he knows nothing of plants or 
flowers. If he walks into the fields, he does not know the differ- 
ence between barley, rye and wheat ; between rape and turnips ; 
between lucerne and saintfoin; between natural and artificial grass. 
K he goes into a carpenter's yard, he does not know one wood from 
another. If he comes across an attorney, he has no idea of the 
difference between common and statute law, and is wholly in the 
dark as to those securities of personal and political liberty on which 
we pride ourselves. If he talks with a county magistrate, he finds 
his only idea of the office is, that the gentleman is a sort of Eng- 
lish sheik, as the mayor of the neighboring borough is a sort of cadi. 
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If he strolls into any workshop, or place of manufacture, it is always 
to find his lerel, and that a level far below the present company. 
K he dines out, and as a youth of proved talents, and perhaps 
university honors, is expected to be literary, his literature is con- 
fined to a few popular novels — ^the novels of the last century, or 
even of the last generation, history and poetry having been almost 
studiously omitted in his education. The girl who has never 
stirred from home, and whose education has been economised, not 
to say neglected, in order to send her own brother to college, 
knows vastly more of those things than he does. The same ex- 
posure awaits him wherever he goes, and whenever he has the 
audacity to open his mouth. At sea he is a landlubber, in the 
country a cockney, in tcwn a greenhorn, in science an ignoramus^ in 
business a simpleton, in pleasure a milksop, — everywhere out of 
his element, everywhere at sea, in the clouds, adrift, or by what- 
ever word utter ignorance and incapacity are to be described. In 
society and in the work of life, he finds himself beaten by the 
youth whom at college he despised as frivolous or abhorred as 
profligate. He is ordained, and takes charge of a parish, only to 
be laughed at by the farmers, the trades people and even the old 
women, for he can hardly talk of religion without betraying a 
want of common sense." 

I know that with a pretty large class of educational philoso- 
phers, when methods of education are under discussion, the word 
usefulness has long been tabooed. I know that with such, to speak 
of a subject of study as likely to be productive of direct and 
practical and tangible benefit to the learner in the real business of 
life, is to bring that subject immediately under suspicion, if not 
to insure its summary condemnation without any examination of 
its claims. I cannot but hold, on the contrary, that if we can find 
any subject which, while it is capable of affording the most salu- 
tary intellectual exercise, is also certain to enrich the student with 
a store of knowledge of that very kind of which he is going to 
feel the need every day of his life, then this subject should have 
a place in our educational schemes in preference to any which 
can only claim the first of these advantages without possessing 
the second at all. 

The kind of lofty contempt or aversion to subjects recommended 
for their practical utility, which is manifested by the class of edu- 
cators to which I have referred, appears to be founded upon an 
assumption which has been so long taken for granted, that for 
them it has passed into a kind of axiom, and that is, that a sub- 
ject of knowledge which is adapted to educational uses cannot be, 
or at least is extremely unlikely to be, of any other direct use in 
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the world; and conversely, that a subject which is self-evidently 
practically useful can by no possibility have any educational use 
ivhatever. According to them, therefore, as it has been very well 
remarked before, nature seems in respect to this particular matter to 
have deviated from that rule of severe economy which distinguishes 
her everywhere else, and to have ordained a necessity for two 
sets of machinery where one might have sufficed — ordained, that 
is, that the mind shall require one class of studies for subjective 
culture, and another class for its furniture — one class to make it 
fit for work, and another class to provide for it material to work 
upon. The fallacy of this doctrine has been so well exposed by 
abler hands — notably by Dr. Hodgson, of England, and by Mr. 
Atkinson in our own country — that I will not dwell upon it here. 
I mention it only for the purpose of entering my protest against 
any disparagement of the studies which I would recommend as 
preparatory to college, to be deduced from the consideration that 
they have upon them the taint of possible usefulness. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the subjects of study 
which have occupied us thus far, because of their preeminent im- 
portance and their adaptation to a special culture now wholly 
neglected, and not because I consider them, in themselves, suffi- 
cient in the business of preparation for college. There is no period 
in a course of education in which it is not important to vary the 
labor, and to relieve the tension upon one class of faculties by 
calling another into action. There are certain subjects which are 
now professedly required, although seldom made subjects of any 
searching examination — hardly, perhaps, examined upon at all — 
but of which, in the language of one of the resolutions of Convo- 
cation adopted at the last annual meeting, the knowledge is 
rather '* pre-supposed." Among these are ** arithmetic, English 
grammar, descriptive geography and the history of the United 
States." To pre-suppose a knowledge of these things, without 
employing pretty thorough measures to ascertain that the pre- 
sumption is justified, implies a tolerably strong exercise of faith, ^ 
and requires that, like the marchioness in the curiosity shop, one 
should ** make believe a great deal." The experience of every 
college officer will, I think, bear me out in the assertion that, not- 
withstanding the length of time spent by most lads in prepara- 
tory study, there is always a large proportion who struggle to 
secure admission into college on the very minimum of attainment 
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allowable; so that, when they know so little of the subjects on 
which they are sure of being examined, it is not quite safe to '* pre- 
suppose " that they will know anything at all of those on which 
they hope to escape examination. These subjects I would still 
insist on, and would insist also that we ^ould adopt effectual 
means of insuring that they receive proper attention. And to 
these I would add plane geometry, so much of algebra as includes 
equations of the second degree, and finally the French and German 
languages. Time admonishes me not to attempt here the dis- 
cussion of the propriety of all these suggestions. I will limit 
myself to assigm'ng briefly my reasons for the last. 

And here I would observe that the popular idea which limits 
the educational growth of the man to the period of scholastic 
discipline, is one which will not be entertained by any member 
of this Convocation. What the school and the college accomplish 
for the individual who enjoys their advantages, is to fit him to 
take his education into his own hands. No man who remains sta- 
tionary at the point where the college leaves him can ever be dis- 
tinguished in any vocation, or prove a successful laborer in any 
part of the intellectual field. When in the view of the world the 
education of the youth is completed, we must regard it, in its 
highest and most appropriate sense, as only just begun. In order, 
therefore, that it may proceed successfully, the student must be 
in possession of certain instrumentalities, which he will henceforth 
find indispensable to every effective step of progress. And among 
these instrumentalities, none is more essentially important than a 
knowledge of those languages in which, along with his own, is 
embodied the richest literature of modern times upon all subjects 
of interest to man. As the commonest education exacts, as a con- 
dition antecedent, the power to read at least one language, so the 
highest demands a similar power for more than one; and the stu- 
dent whose tastes, or whose ambition, or whose sense of duty 
impels him to aim unceasingly at progress, should he have neg- 
lected the study of the modern languages till the close of his col- 
legiate career, will find himself aiTested or seriously embarrassed, 
at the very outset of his independent labors, by the impossibility 
of consulting authorities, or of keeping himself advised of the 
simultaneous labors of others. Neglects, I say, to the close of his 
collegiate career^ for if he neglects these subjects before he becomes 
a member of college, that is what he is practically pretty sure to 
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do; since there is no college known to me in which the modem 
languages form, much more than in name, a part of the regular 
teaching. It should not be forgotten that the knowledge of French 
and German which the scholar or the scientific man of this day 
needs, is not such a knowledge as that which our graduates usually 
possess of Latin and Greek — a. knowledge, that is to say, which 
does not permit them to read those languages with fluency — a 
fluency something like that with which they read their mother 
tongue. It must be a real knowledge, such a knowledge as frees 
them effectually from slavery to grammars and lexicons. Surely 
the acquisition of such a knowledge, which to the man who is to 
be really educated is absolutely a sine qua non, may much better 
be commenced in early life, when the other implements essential 
to mental progress are acquired, than deferred to the period to 
which, unfortunately, so many defer it, when it forms an obstruc- 
tion to mental progress in mid career — an obstruction which must 
be removed with much annoying and impatient labor before the 
student is ready to make a single further step of advance. 

But it may be inquired, if foreign languages are to be made 
part of the early discipline, what becomes of the objection to 
Latin and Greek, as unsuited to the powers of the juvenile learner. 
The reply is two-fold — ^first, these languages by no means present 
the difficulties to the learner which are characteristic of Latin and 
Greek. They are less complicated in structure, and, at least in the 
case of the French, far less different in their usages from our own. 
But secondly and chiefly, the objection to the Latin and Greek 
is to be found quite as much in the stereotyped modes of present- 
ing them — ^modes which it is probably vain to expect to alter, and 
which need not be altered, if we defer the teaching to a period a 
little later — ^as to the nature of the languages themselves. The 
modes of teaching which I believe are universally prevalent, are 
after the severest fashion synthetic. They are as totally unsuited 
to the state of mental development of the juvenile learner as they 
could by any possibility be made. And this fact, apart from the 
difficulties inherent in the languages themselves, is, in my mind, 
quite decisive of the question. 

The prevalent modes of teaching the modern languages are not 
synthetic, or are so to a much less degree. Those employed with 
young learners, ought not to be so, and ceiiiainly need not be. 

To this it may be added, that if there were no difference be- 
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tween the two classes of languages in the respects which haTe 
just been indicated, and were the modern languages in this part 
of the course just as objectionable in their subjective relations as 
the ancient, there is this, at least, to be said in favor of the former, 
which is not at all true of the others, that they will probably be 
really mastered before they are done with, and will cei1;ainly be 
of some practical use after they are mastered. 

K up to the age of fourteen, fifteen or sixteen years — ^preferably 
the last — a lad shall have been subjected to the training indicated 
in the foregoing remarks, he will then be in condition to take 
up, profitably, along with the studies above enumerated, the 
Latin, and somewhat later, the Greek language. I am not quite 
sure that it might not be well to drop from the preparatory course 
the Greek altogether, and to leave that study wholly to the 
college. That is a question at which I will merely hint without 
discussing it. In such a case, the omission would be with a view 
to make the preparation in Latin more thorough. And consider- 
ing the great help which may be derived, in the study of this 
language, from the knowledge of the languages (especially of the 
French) already acquired, there can be no doubt that a single 
additional year of study would result in a more satisfactory pre- 
paration for college than is now obtained in three or four or five. 
Thus there could be secured along with a vast and valuable fund 
of real knowledge an immense economy of time. 

Furthermore, I cannot but be convinced that such a preparatory 
training would render the collegiate course greatly more profita- 
ble than it is at present ; and still further, that classical scholar- 
ship itself, whose peculiar friends and champions may be disposed 
to see in all that has been said, nothing but a tissue of dangerous 
heresies, would be improved to that extent that it might become 
no very uncommon thing among us to find a graduate who should 
really be able to read Latin and Greek. 

In conclusion, I have to advert to one serious fact which is 
always a subject of discouragement to me when I think of the 
possibility of a reform of the higher education in our country. It 
is this. There are between two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty institutions in the United States which are chartered as 
colleges. Any movement which any one of these, or any limited 
number of these may make, in the direction of larger exactions 
as qualifications for admission, is likely to result, not in the hoped 
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for improvement of the system, but in driving student* from their 
own doors to those of their more accommodating neighbors. The 
colleges of New York, bound together in a kind of federal league, 
with the advantage of a common supervisory board, might act 
unitedly ; and if New York were isolated in the world — cut off 
by an ocean from other states, or severed by difference of lan- 
guage and political institutions from the peoples on its borders — 
they might act with effect. As we are actually situated, it would 
be no very difficult thing to improve our system of education at 
the expense of our existence. 

It is unfortunately true of a very large proportion of our young 
men that they desire not so much an education as the name of 
being educated. All these, where other things are equal, will 
naturally prefer those institutions which will furnish them the 
coveted certificate on the easiest terms. Nothing short of an 
effort in which all of the leading colleges of the country should 
act simultaneously and in concert, could probably avail to change 
materially the system which at present exists. Whether it is 
owing to the faults of this system, or to some deeper lying cause, 
it is a fact which can not be controverted that our colleges are 
gradually losing ground in the public estimation. Though the 
creation of new ones is an every day occurrence, the ratio to the 
entire population of the aggregate annual number of their grad- 
uates is steadily, though slowly, diminishing. In England, also, 
a similar change seems to be simultaneously going on. Conclusive 
proof of this is presented by Mr. Atkinson, in his able address 
before the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and among his 
citations is the remarkable testimony of Lord Lyndhurst, who 
expressed in Parliament, in 1855, the opinion that the universities 
had evidently a far weaker hold upon public feeling of the country 
than they had possessed at no very distant previous period. 
" When I first entered public life," said he, ** I found in the other 
House of Parliament that a majority of the members of that 
assembly had been educated at one or the other of the universi- 
ties. Now, however, as 1 understand, not more than one-sixth, 
or, at most, one-fifth of the repesentatives of the people have been 
educated at either of those great institutions." 

I cannot but regard these results as owing, in some degree, to 
the faults of the preparatory system in both countries; faults 
which the subsequent teaching in the colleges does not and can 
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not correct, and which entail educational deficiencies — deficiencies 
of practical knowledge on subjects held in the highest esteem by 
the public — upon all their graduates. 

If we take up the reports of the Regents of the University of 
this state, we shall see that in every academy under their control, 
without exception I believe, instruction is given on all those sub- 
jects which I have named as proper to be placed upon the list of 
preparatory studies. These subjects are not taught to those who 
are in process of preparation for college in those schools. They 
are undoubtedly taught to others no more advanced in age than 
they. When the public see these things, how is it possible that 
they should fail occasionally to draw unfavorable comparisons? 
How is it possible that they should not sometimes imagine that 
perhaps the education which a youth may acquire in the academy 
may better fit him for success in life, than all that can be done 
for him by a system which carries him professedly a great deal 
higher, yet lays its first foundation in a manner of which conunon 
sense fails to discover the wisdom. 

Permit me, finally, to remark that I have not submitted these 
observations with any expectation that they Will affect the action 
of this Convocation. If the views which I have expressed have 
any foundation in reason, I am aware that they too widely differ 
from those which are generally entertained, to justify me in anti- 
cipating that they will be immediately approved. If they serve 
to awaken attention to the subject, and lead to its more deliberate 
examination, all the end which I have proposed to myself in pre- 
senting them will have been answered. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO TEACHING AD- 
VANCED CLASSES IN CHEMISTRY. 

BY LbROY C. COOLEY, A. M., 
Prqfestor of Natural Sciences in the N. Y. State Normal School. 

General chemistry, in common with other branches of the sub- 
graduate course of instruction, should aim to secure: 

1st. The permanent acquisition of facts and principles; 

2d. Thorough discipline of the intellectual powers; 

3d. The cultivation of the theistic emotions. 

The first of these objects is important, because required by the 
student of chemistiy as preparation for the higher courses in the 
analytical laboratory of the college; and more universally im- 
portant, because of the inestimable value of this science in the 
arts of life. The second is absolutely essential, because, in the 
first place, without it no permanent acquisition of the science is 
possible; and, in the second place, this study should be allowed 
to bear an honorable part in perfecting the intellectual power of 
the young. The third is essential, because I am persuaded that 
it is the most exalted mission of the natural sciences, to interpret 
the characters in which are written illustrations and evidences of 
the power, wisdom and goodness of God. 

The design of the following paper is to call attention to the feet 
that chemistry, as too often presented, is so fragmentary and sta- 
tistical in its nature, such a mere accumulation of disconnected 
descriptions and experiments, that it utterly fails to accomplish 
these objects, and to venture some suggestions as to the means by 
which it is possible to make this study efficient, both as a mental 
discipline and as a preparation for more advanced courses. 

Owing to the lack of any truly logical arrangement and develop- 
ment of its fects and theories, it cannot be denied by its most par- 
tial friends that chemistry has thus far, quite justly, failed to rank 
among the chief educators in the curriculum. That it may be 
taught as a science, so logical in its arrangement and development, 
so severe in its demonstrations, so fascinating and suggestive 
through the beautiful illustrations of which it is susceptible, that 
in the pursuit of it there shall be secured a thorough mental dis- 
cipline, the permanent acquisition of available knowledge, and the 
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awakening of those emotions which arise from beholding a God 
in nature, the following suggestions are made: 

1st. The treatment of this subject may be made to conform to 
the reqm'rements of a rigid logical analysis; 

2d. Its laws and principles, to a very considerable extent, admit 
of thorough mathematical development; 

3d. An abundance of experimental illustrations may be com- 
pelled to subserve the purposes of such a logical and mathemati- 
cal treatment; 

4th. And finally, every student shoYild be held responsible for 
a thorough reproduction of the instruction he receives. 

Consider, then, in the first place the necessity and the advan- 
tages of the logical analysis. 

We have only to examine the various text-books in chemistry 
to be convinced that the majority of authors have been so eager 
in the pursuit of facts, as to forget the importance of a logical 
development of principles. Definitions follow definitions in a 
succession governed by no relation between the subjects defined; 
principle follows principle with no logical derivation from each 
other; and facts are piled upon facts controlled by no laws of asso- 
ciation, other than that of mere position. Why should not 
chemistry thus presented fail as a mental discipline ? It over- 
whelms the most retentive memory, while it supremely ignores 
all the other faculties of the mind. 

Now, the responsiblity of this failure should rest, not upon 
chemistry as a science, but rather upon the cruel usage to which 
chemistry has been subjected. There is that in the subject which 
allows and merits a better treatment. Nature has been built upon 
a plan. The divine ideas have been embodied according to the 
laws of a divine logic. The various creations are not integers, 
isolated from each other, they are bound together by ties of the 
closest relationship. There is, therefore, a logic in the natural 
sciences. Subjects, when properly arranged, are found to be inti- 
mately related; principles develope other principles, and facts 
are bound together by the strongest bonds of association. By 
seeking out this relation, the vaiions definitions, facts, principles 
and theories are made to take their appropriate places, so that 
chemistry, like the creation whose laws it investigates, becomes 
an assemblage of clearly cut and well defined ideas, the related 
parts of a single comprehensive whole. 
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The analysis here urged, should begin at the very threshold of 
the science. How often will the examining committee meet with 
students who can repeat with remarkable rapidity, and with an 
excusable air of triumph too, some one among the many popular 
definitions of the related sciences, natural philosophy, chemical 
physics and chemistry, but who, when their attention is called to 
some familiar phenomenon in nature, are at an utter loss to know 
whether, for its explanation, they must draw upon their knowledge 
of one or the other of the three! How like the apprentice, who 
should take his chest of tools and in a parlor study them until he 
has become so familiar with each that he can describe it minutely, 
but who would yet have no conception of the specific object each 
would enable him to accomplish in the workshop! To what profit 
has he studied? 

But the analysis will avoid these vague conceptions by calling 
the attention of the student back to matter itself, and from the 
multitude of its qualities proceeding to evoke some single princi- 
ple which shall define the province of chemistry and distinguish 
its phenomena from those of all other sciences. Thus it would 
point out the only two classes of properties which bodies possess, 
and call them chemical or physical, according as the body may 
manifest them by, or without, undergoing an essential change in its 
nature. It would then notice the only two generic actions to 
which bodies are subject, and call them chemical or mechanical, 
according as they do, or do not, produce a change in the properties 
of bodies; and when the two classes of properties, and two kinds 
of action, have been clearly distinguished, it would assign the dis- 
cussion of chemical properties and chemical actions to the science 
of chemistry, that of the physical properties and mechanical 
actions to the study of natural philosophy; while those phenomena 
in which properties and actions partaking of the nature of both 
classes are manifested, would be made to constitute the province 
of chemical physics. 

In this way the phenomena of the inanimate world are com- 
pletely classified in the student's mind. Ask him, and he can tell 
you, why the explanation of the rainbow is to be found in natural 
philosophy; why the combustion of coal is to be explained in 
chemistry. Direct his thoughts to an unfamiliar phenomenon and 
he can at once locate its discussion in its proper province. The 
country which he is to explore is mapped out before him. He 
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looks oyer it and around it; he sees its boundaries and enters 
upon its exploration with a clearly defined purpose. 

Upon such a foundation, as the architect may rear a temple, by 
adding block to block, each carefully cut and fitted to its place, 
so the instructor may build up the science of chemistry by show- 
ing the logical relation of every principle to those which have 
preceded it, and examining all the related facts as parts of a com- 
mon subject. 

I have met students, advanced in chemistry, whose retentive 
memories have enabled them to recite the definition of chemical 
affinity, and of a multitude of other terms; to state the laws of 
chemical combination, and to point out the reactions in various 
chemical changes, who yet have had but the slightest conception 
of any relationship between these facts. I have witnessed the 
mingled emotions of surprise and gratification mantling their 
faces when I have suggested that the laws they had learned have 
been established only on purpose to control the action of chemical 
affinity, and to guide it amid all its gambols among the elements, 
to produce the multiplicity of chemical reactions. An arrange- 
ment of facts, by which they are placed in the mind like variously 
colored balls upon a carpet, bound not even by the slender thread 
that holds a string of beads, should be avoided. By the treatment 
which has been indicated, the definition of chemical affinity, of 
solution, the nascent state, the laws of combination both by weight 
and volume, the theory of equivalents, the mathematical relations 
between constituents and compounds — ^in brief, nearly all the prin- 
ciples and facts which constitute a chemical philosophy, are bound 
by the indissoluble bonds which hold together the successive 
steps of a single argument. The subject no longer rests in the 
memory only; it is turned over to the judgment and the reason. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that imtil text-books are arranged 
upon this plan, and while students are required to advance rapidly 
as they are, the work of making the analysis will devolve upon 
the teacher. Let him, therefore, preface the study of every sub- 
ject with a brief and simple lecture, pointing out its relations and 
mapping out its discussion. No matter how much his plan may 
vary from that of the text-book, the student should be required 
to follow it. He will be thus taught to read carefully, to weigh 
accurately, to select important factors and to cast out unimportant 
items, and to reach, finally, the results which an educated reason 
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demands. No better discipline than this can be found, and no 
method of study will enable the mind more completely to possess 
and assimilate the facts and principles with which it deals. 

We pass now from the logical analysis to endorse the use of 
mathematical formulas. 

By formulae is not now to be undersood the combination of 
symbols and algebraic signs, so long and universally used simply 
to represent chemical reactions, but rather the algebraic expres- 
sions for chemical principles which lie beneath and determine all 
chemical changes. 

The introduction of mathematical reasoning into the science of 
chemistry is of a much more recent date than its use in physics, 
but only because chemistry as a science, when compared with 
physics, is still in its youth. The principles of natural philosophy 
once rested upon no severer demonstrations than could be derived 
from the meaning of words which had accidentally come to ex- 
press them. Only after the lapse of centuries did the several 
departments, each, like mechanics, find its Grallileo, who could 
give to its true ideas such an impetus as to finally establish a 
science, not less severe in its demonstrations than geometry itself. 
Chemical physics, too, leaving its era of speculation and primitive 
mistakes, has appropriated the logic of the mathematics. Indeed, 
so universally conceded is the value of mathematical demonstra- 
tion in all departments of physics, that only he will avoid its use 
who is called upon to instruct the most elementary classes. 

But longer and more tedious were the lingerings of chemistry 
in its speculative epoch. To pass from its early mysticism, up 
through the various stages of the ** four elements," the " three 
principles," the doctrine of "elective affinities" and ** phlogiston," 
was not accomplished until near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Previous to that, no mathematical relations could be estab- 
lished, for the simple reason that the principles accepted as the 
foundation of the science, had really no foundation in nature. 
When, however, these false notions had been overthrown by the 
tell-tale balance of Lavoisier, it appeared that nature, in her 
laboratory, instead of being fantastic and arbitrary, deals only in 
equivalents and in strictest conformity to the laws of number; and 
that chemistry adds to its beautiful exhibition of the laws of the 
physical world, this recommendation of a diffi3rent character, that 
it is susceptible of mathematical development. Chemists were 
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not slow te avail themselves of so powerful a means to advance 
their favorite science, and from that day the results of expeiiuieut 
have been followed up by mathematical reasoning. But the time 
has not even yet come, when we may declai^e that chemists have 
appropriated the full power of the mathematics. May it not be 
questioned whether too much reliance has not thus far been 
placed upon numerical illustrations and arithmetical rules arbi- 
trarily given? Is not algebra a more powerful means of reseai'ch 
than arithmetic? It is a crucible wherein relations are reduced 
so that, from the problems considered, they stand out as elements, 
distinct and in their true proportions. In the higher branches of 
mathematics, both pure and mixed, numerical calculations are, for 
the most part, rejected, because they cannot rise to the require- 
ments of demonstrations. Why not banish equations from chemi- 
cal physics, if chemical investigations must be carried on by the 
aid of arithmetic only? 

More particularly may it be said of formulae for purposes of 
instruction^ that the relation between constituents and compounds, 
being emphatically a quantitative relation, an application of the 
mathematics must be the most natural method of developin*^ 
them. 

It is claimed, further, that this is the most thorough method. 
To learn a formula is, perhaps, not more meritorious than other 
acts of memory, but to derive it, demands a thorough and com- 
plete understanding of all the various relations which it expresses. 
If this be true of the pure mathematics, not less is it true of the 
mixed sciences, and of none can it be more true than of chemis- 
try, whose phenomena, like geometrical diagrams, only present 
to the eye certain tangible forms to hold the attention while the 
reason grapples with principles that lie beneath and beyond 
them. A memoriter recitation of the law of ** definite propor- 
tions" is by no means difficult, and a student may accomplish it 
perfectly and yet possess only a vague and dream-like conception 
of its import; while, to be able to assume correct data, and from 
it to derive a formula, in which this law shall be a principle em- 
bodied, cannot be done without acquiring the most vivid concep- 
tions of the relations which the law expresses. 

Not only does the application of formulae afford the most natu- 
ral and thorough method of instruction; it possesses the additional 
advantage that it shows clearly the relation between what are 
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usually dissociated chemical principles, binding them together, 
and thus tending to abolish the fragmentary nature, so often the 
characteristic of chemical knowledge. 

It was once the writer^s fortune to examine a series of printed 
questions, which had been used in the written examination of an 
advanced class in general chemistiy. These questions were, for 
the most part, such that, as the study is usually pursued, each 
Avould very admirably test the student on a different subject; but 
strangely enough, one quarter of the whole number of questions 
on the list would be completely answered by the translation of 
one very simple formula (see [3]) which embodies all the princi- 
ples demanded by them. 

The derivation of these formulae will, in some instances, furnish 
a discipline scarcely inferior to the demonstrations of pure alge- 
bra. Following this comes their application to the solution of 
problems; and if these be selected, so far as possible, from the 
laboratory results or requirements of a practical chemist, it will 
be found that the derivation and the application are the comple- 
ments of each other, arming the student with such knowledge of 
chemical laws that he will be prepared to cope successfully with 
the theoretical difficulties met with in the analytical laboratory. 

Instead of farther observations in behalf of this system, the fol- 
lowing illustrations are presented : 

I. The mathematical relation between constituents and their 

compounds. 

Let us assume the truth of the Atomic Theoiy. In the follow- 
ing most full and concise statement of this theory, there are five 
distinct declarations, viz : 

1st. Bodies are composed of indivisible and unchangable atoms. 

2d. Atoms of the same substance have the same weight ; those 
of different substances may have different weights. 

3d. Chemical equivalents represent these weights. 

4th. Compoimds are formed by the union of different atoms. 

5th. The nature of a compound depends upon the kind, num- 
ber and arrangement of its atoms. 

Since, according to this theory, (4th), a compound is formed 
}>y the union of different atoms ; and since, by the same theory, 
(1st) and (2d), these atoms have a definite weight, it follows that 
the compound must be fonned of definite and invariable propor- 
tions of its constituents. Let these proportions in one part by 
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weight of the compound, be represented by a?, y, »*. Then any 
unit by weight, of the compound must be equal to a; -f- y -|- 2;. 
The weight of the several constituents in that unit will there- 
fore be 

^ y g &o. 

a; -f- y -j- ».* a; -J- y + «-' a; -f- y -f- 2?.' 

Let C represent a given weight of the compound. 

Let W represent the weight of one constituent. 

a? 
Since in one unit of the compound there are — . , parts 

by weight of one constituent, its weight in C units must be 
^ ^ — J — j~ — ^^> since W represents that weight, we have 

W = C X — r^n — (1-) 

Application. — ^It will be observed that, in this formula, four dis- 
tinct quantities are contained, viz: 

The weight of the compound C, 

The weight of one of its constituents W, 

The combining proportion of the constituent- a;. 

The equivalent of the compound x-^-y-^-z. 

Any three of these being given, the fourth may be found by 
substitution in the formula; hence four general problems may 
arise, viz: 

1st. To find the weight of a constituent in a given weight of a 
compound, knowing the equivalent of the compound, and the 
combining proportion of the constituent. 

Illustration. — In the preparation of nitric acid, how much can 
be obtained from ten pounds of nitrate of potash ? 

Potassium = 39. Oxygen = 8. Nitrogen = 14. 

2d. To find the equivalent of a compound^ having the weight of 
one constituent in a given weight of the compoimd, and the equiv- 
alent of that constituent. 

III. — 75 grs. of the iodide of ethyl have been shown, by analy- 
sis, to contain 61.06 grs. of iodine ; the equivalent of iodine is 
127, what is the equivalent of the iodide of ethyl ? 

3d. To find the combining proportion^ of a constituent y having 



*These values are determined in a problem, by multiplying the equivalent of the con- 
stituent by the number of its equivalents in the compound. 

fThe equivaUiUf if a proto- compound of the constituent is being examined. 
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the weight of the constituent in a known weight of the compound, 
and the equivalent of the compound. 

m. — ^The equivalent of the chloride of silver is 144. An ana- 
lysis of 84 grs. of it has given 21 grs. of chlorine ; what is the 
equivalent of chlorine ? 

4th. To find the weight of a compound, which can be produced 
from a given weight of One constituent, knowing its equivalent 
and the equivalent of the compound. 

HL — ^How many pounds of crystalized sulphate of copper, 
(Cu O SO^ + 5 H O) can be made from 100 lbs of copper ? 



H=l 
= 8 



S =16 
Cu = 31.7 



• 

Thus, though an arithmetical rule must view a subject only 

from a single stand-point, and is restricted, in its application, to 
questions of a particular cast, the formula discovers all the rela- 
tions of the data considered, and provides obvious solutions for a 
great variety of problems. 

H. The relation between the weight and volume of gaseous con- 
stituents. 

Let W be determined by ( 1 ). 

Let g represent the specific gravity of the gas. 

Let t represent the difference between 32®F. and the given temp. 

Let V represent the volume of the gas at that temperature. 

The weight of one cubic inch of air at 32^F. and at the stand- 
ard pressure is .325 gr.: the weight of one cubic inch of the gas 
must therefore be, under the same conditions, equal to .325 gr>^. 

Now, since W represents the total weight of the gas, the number 

W 

of cubic inches at 32^F. will be equal to «^^. But to cor- 

rect the volume for temperature, we have in chemical physics 
the formula V = V'(l -| .q^ )) in which V represents the vol- 
ume at 32^F. For V, substitute its value, and we get the de- 
sired formula : 

It will be noticed, that in this formula, there are four variable 
quantities, any three of which being known, the fourth may be 
found; hence that the four following general problems may 
arise, viz : 



K = 39 
0= 8 
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1st. To find the volume of a gas; 

2d. To find the weight of a gas; 

3d. To find the specific gravity of a gas; 

4th. To find the temperature of a gas. 

Illustrations. — How much oxygen at 62*^F. can be obtained from 

75 grs. of chlorate of potash, (K O CI 0^)1 

CI = 36. 

Sp. gr. of O = 1.108. 

2d. At 75^F, what will 500 cubic inches of chlorine weigh, its 
sp. gr. being 2.5? 

3d. K 500 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas at 65 ^F, weigh 
231.15 grs., what is its sp. gr ? 

4th. At what temperature will 572 cubic inches of nitrogen, 
its sp. gr. being .971, weigh 157.14 grs.? 

in. The relation betioeen atomic weight, atomic volume, and spe- 
cific gravity* 

Let S represent specific gravity. 

Let W represent atomic weight. 

Let V represent atomic volume. 

Let b represent the sp. gr. of oxygen. 

Let a represent the equivalent of oxygen. 
Since specific gravity is the relative weights of equal volumes, 
it follows, that if two bodies have equal atomic volumes, their 
atomic weights would likewise be their specific gravities, pro- 
vided a single standard be employed ; but since diflerent standards 
are employed, the atomic weights, instead of being identical with 
specific gravities, will but have the same ratio ; hence 

a : W : : 6 : S 

^ & X W 

fe = 

a 

If the atomic volumes be unequal, let that of the body under 
consideration be V. Then the second member of the equation 
will be the weight of V volumes; and to make it represent the 
specific gravity, or weight of one volume, it must be divided by 
V ; hence 

S_*->LZ (3) 



At Wt 

•The familiar formula, sp. gr.*= _. supposes only one standard to be employed. 

A* V 

Something more is, therefore, needed for the solution of numerical problems, where as in 

this country generally, hydrogen is the standard only for atomic weight, while oxygen is 

taken as the standard of atomic volume, and air for si^ecific gravity. 
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Any two of the three variables in this equation being given, 
the third may be found. 

1st. Of carbonic acid, sp. gr. is required. 
Atomic weight = 22 : atomic volume 2. 

2d. Of olefiant gas, sp. gr. = .981, atomic volume 4: what is 
its atomic weight ? 

3d. Of H CI. the atomic volume is required: sp. gr. = 1.24; 
equivalent = 37. 

IV. Of the specific gravities and atomic volumes of a compound 

and its constituents. 

Let S represent specific gravity of a compound. 

Let V represent atomic volume of a compound. 

Let 5, s'^ s"^ represent specific gravity of its constituents, a, 6, c. 

Let v, v', v", represent the proportions by volume in which they 
combine. 

Now, since the weight of one volume of a is represented by s 
and the number of volumes by v, sxv i& equal to the weight of a 
in the compound; likewise s'Xv' is equal to the weight of b in 
the compound, and s"Xv" is equal to the weight of c in the com- 
pound; hence s v-^-s' v'-^-ka.^ is equal to the weight of V vol- 
umes of compound. The weight of one volume, or the specific 
gravity, will be this total weight divided by V; hence, 

s v4-s' v'+ko. 

Four general problems may be solved by the application of this 
formula. 

1st. To find the specific gravity of a compound. 

2d. To find the atomic volume of a compound. 

3d. To find the specific gravity of a constituent. 

4th. To find the atomic volume of a constituent. 

Of alcohol vapor, the specific gravity is required from the fol- 
lowing data: atomic volume of alcohol = 2. 

Composed of carbon, 4 volumes, specific gravity = .418 

hydrogen, 6 volumes, spec. gravity= .0692 
oxygen, 1 volume, specific gravity = 1.108 

2. If the formula of oil of turpentine be C20H16, and its specific 
gravity = 4.69, what is its atomic volume? 

Atomic volume C = 2. Specific gravity = .418. 
Atomic volume H= 2. Specific gravity = .0692 

3. The specific gravity of HI= 4.387; its atomic volume, 4. 
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The specific gravity of H= .0692; its atomic volume, 2. 
The specific gravity of 1 = 8.7066; its atomic vol. required. 
4. The specific gravity of Cj BU = .666; its atomic volume, 4. 
The specific gravity of H =.0692; its atomic volume, 2.* 
The atomic volume of C is 2; its specific gravity is required. 

V. To determiiie the formula of a substance. 

Let N, N', N" represent the relative number of atoms of the 
constituents in one of the compound. 

Let A, A', A" represent their atomic weights. Then AN, A' N', 
A" N" will represent the weights of the constituents, in one 
equivalent of the compound. 

Again, let E represent the equivalent of the compound, and P, P', 

E 

P" represent its percentage composition. Then ^-7^7^xP=the 

weight of one constituent in the equivalent of the compound; 
hence 

P = AN (a) 

F = A' N', Ac. 



100 
E 



100 



Or, in general: 




^AN 
A' N' (5) 
&c. 



Application. — Suppose that by an analysis of a lead salt, the 
equivalent of an organic acid has been found to be 60; that an 
analysis of the acid has shown its composition to be, carbon, 
40.00; hydrogen, 6.66; oxygen, 53.34; their equivalents being 
known, what is the formula of the acid? 

Or we may reverse the process and find the percentage compo- 
sition from the formula, thus: 

The formula for acetic acid being C4 H4 O4, the equivalents 
f being known, what is its percentage composition? 

Or we may calculate equivalents from the percentage composi- 
tion, thus: 

The equivalent of ethyl is to be determined. For this purpose 
the iodide of ethyl is analyzed, and is found to afford, in 100 
parts, 81.40 of iodide, whose equivalent is 127. 

By applying formula (a) to this problem, the value of E is 
determined. And E — 127 =: Eq. of ethyl. 
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VI. Cfihe relation between percentage composition and composi- 
tion by volume. 

Let a, 6, c represent percentage composition. 

Let « represent sp. gr. of one constituent. 

Let V represent its proportion by volume in the compound. 
Then « v = the weight of the constituent in the atomic volume 
of the compound. 

Again, let S = the specific gravity of the compound. 
V = its atomic volume. 

Since a represents the weight of the constituent in 100 parts of 

S 
the compoud, jtjt; x a must equal the weight in S parts, or one 

VS . 

volume, and jtw^ X a will be the weight in V volumes, or in the 

atomic volume of the compound, hence: 

Since similar equations may be derived for other constituents, 
we may have in general: 

&C.J 100 Uc. ^ ^ 

Equation {z) is interesting, inasmuch as it shows that however 
complex a compound may be, yet knowing its atomic volume, we 
may calculate its specific gravity if we know the values of a, v and 
s for a single constituent. In organic chemistry, where we may 
generally a^sum^ V = 4, the determination of specific gravity is 
thus very much simplified. 

Besides this, we discover by eg. (6) that from percentage com- 
position we may calculate composition by volume, or having vol- 
ume composition, we may determine composition by weight. 
Several other problems will appear on inspecting the formula. 

We need only notice farther, that as v is the product of the atomic 
volume of the constituent by its relative number of atoms in the 
compound, this equation provides a means of settling t\L<& formula 
of bodies. 

So much space having been devoted to our first two sugges- 
tions, the two which remain to be considered must be treated 
very briefly. 

Concerning the use of apparatus: 

5 
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It is an advantage possessed by chemistry, even above other 
branches of natural science, that however intricate its reaction^ 
subtile its principles, unyielding its laws, and severe its demon- 
strations, yet they may l>e viewed in the beautiful light of expe- 
riment. But a caution should be here observed, for is not chemis- 
try sometimes so presented that it would almost appear as though 
the production of striking experimental results is the ultimate 
end for which it is taught ? He, at least, who once defined chem- 
istry to be ** the art of making bright lights and big noises," must 
have been trained in such a system. A course of popular lectures 
outside the school is commendable; nor is reference here made to 
the system of teaching by lectures, except so far as the student is 
not held responsible for a thorough reproduction of the instruction 
he receives. But a solemn protest is here entered against the 
system, now and then practiced, even in the instruction of advanced 
classes, which, under the pretext of interesting the student, at 
once deprives him of the discipline to which he is entitled, and 
reduces chemistry to the level of a mere amusement. 

The end sought is discipline, to be attained through the acqui- 
sition of available knowledge. If so, then the apparatus should 
be used, not so much to gratify the pride of a skillful manipulator, 
nor simply to furnish delightful vision to a class. Both these 
objects, so far as worthy, may be attained by making a wealth of 
expejiment completely subserve the demands of the logic and the 
mathematics of the science. 

Our suggestions, so far, have referred entirely to the business 
of instruction. But instruction simply received, is passive and 
inert. Principles must be reproduced by the student himself in 
order to energize his mind for sterner conflict. Hence, how to 
secure an efficient class drill, becomes a problem of supreme 
impoitance to the teacher. 

The principles of the science are to be made a permanent acqui- 
sition. The fleeting impressions made by the daily advance, are 
to be held tenaciously until the mind does most thoroughly pos- 
sess them. If this can be done only by insisting upon a thorough 
reproduction of principles taught, followed by repeated and 
searching reviews, it becomes evident, especially when large 
classes are to be manipulated, that some other agency must be 
evoked beside the oral recitation, so almost universally relied upon. 
It is believed that none can be found more efficient than the 
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^written exercise. Indeed, the blackboard is as truly a piece of 
chemical apparatus as the retort, the furnace or the cistern, and 
should be deemed as indispensible. 

Aside from the fact, itself of vital importance, that a larger 
number of students may work during the hour, and thus a more 
thorough and constant review be kept up, the written exercise 
has other advantages, scarcely shared at all by the oral recitation. 
That ** speaking makes the ready man, while writing makes the 
accurate man," is an adage as true as it is familiar. In the written 
exercise there is a constant demand for greater accuracy. The 
student's thought, caught and fastened by the blackboard, is held 
up to be viewed by its author, by his classmates and his teacher, 
to all of whom it is a legitimate subject of criticism. He cannot 
bide a mistake by any trick of voice or intonation. Errors in 
chemistry, not only, but mistakes of every kind — a mispelled 
word, a capital letter out of place, a badly formed sentence, in 
brief, every error great and small, unmasks its ugly form to mar 
the beauty of his work. The oral and written exercise supple- 
ment each other, securing thoroughness and accuracy, readiness 
of speech and elegance of expression, and together they furnish 
a means of constant and thorough review, by which the science 
is made a permanent acquisition. 



.1 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

BY ALONZO FLACK, A. M. 
Principal qf Claverack Academy arui Hudson River InstituU. 

PREVENTATIVES. 

Transgression skillfully anticipated is better government than 
the most judicious punishment. 

To prevent crime and consequent punishment, is surely a subject 
of intense interest to the members of this Convocation. 

While the following remarks apply particularly to boarding 
schools, they have a general bearing upon all classes of Academies. 

In presenting the following means to prevent wrong doing and 
consequent punishment, we shall pass over a score of other means 
more or less familiar to all. 

We select these because experience has taught us ihevr practical 
utility. 

I. Divide the pupils into 4, 5, or 6 forms or classes, (the use of 
the YforAform is best because class is associated with scholarship 
and daily school exercises.) 

The advantage of this arrangement into forms cannot be over 
estimated. 

In classitying for this purpose — consider age — ^mental ability — 
scholarship — ^industry — moral character — polite social culture — ' 
and let the pupiFs position depend upon his average in these quali- 
ties — not upon any one or two of them — as a classification upon 
any one quality e. g. scholarship alone will not answer for the pur- 
poses of government. 

The classification can be made when the studies are assigned. 

A little attention will enable the teacher to make it almost 
perfect 

li. Meet each of these forms once or twice a week for special 
instruction in politeness, and those principles which tend to form 
a complete charactei\ 

These meetings may be made social and pleasant,' and all the 
form to meet in them from choice. 

Students love to be posted on all points of politeness. 

The teacher can in a pleasant way, show that most of their 
wrong doings, are also violations of the common rules of polite- 
ness. 
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In a familiar way in these meetings, the teacher can also show 
the pupil that he is under obligations to improve the character of 
his fellow student — ^and 

That it is his dwty to reprove him for flagrant offences^ such as 
jprofane swearing^ having obscene books, or pictures, petty thefts, 
and the like;. 

That he should report him to his teacher, if he persists in his 
%oickedness; 

That persistent young sinners are unworthy of the society of 
good j'outh; 

And that young men of good character should alSbrd the teacher 
the means of detecting the incorrigably wicked instead of making 
themselves their accomplices in crime, by covering it up. 

Each pupil can be made to understand that this habit of report- 
ing flagrant sins (we would have no others reported), would pre- 
vent the young sinner from committing the very crime for which 
he would be punished. 

The offender himself can be made to see and acknowledge that 
it is for his good to have this restraint upon him. 

When the evil-doer acknowledges this before his companions — 
the terrible odium of reporting is all gone. 

The moral youth is only performing a duty that even his wicked 
companion imposed upon him. 

This principle once thoroughly implanted and Siform sentiment 
created in its/avor — and nine-tenth of all wickedness in school is 
prevented. 

Form after form can thus, in a pleasant familiar way, be taught 
the folly and wickedness of screening young thieves, blasphemers 
and moral seducers from, just punishment; 

And that it is not desirable to purchase the good will of their 
wicked companions at the price of wrong-doing themselves. 

This false notion among students that good moral, order loving 
ones are under obligations to keep the wicked conduct of the 
vicious — a secret from the Teacher, is as absurd as it is wicked. 

We believe it is the duty of every Teacher to show his pupils 
the fallacy and absurdity of such principles, and thus prevent 
crime and its punishment. 

We could extend this subject, or we could apply the same rea- 
som'ug to other false notions among pupils, but we pass to a 
second general means of preventing wrong-doing. Provide the 
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pupil with attractive recreations out of study hours and encourage 
him in it in every laudable way. 

Preventing students from visiting one another's rooms at all, 
either in or out of study hours — Saturday or Sunday — is an 
efficient means of encouraging innocent out-door amusement and 
preventing mischief. 

Do you say they will violate this rule ? 

Since we have adopted the rule not allowing at^jidents to visit 
one another's rooms, in study hours or out — Saturday or Sunday — 
we have not had half as much visiting rooms, in study hours and 
out, as we had in study hours under the old rule, " no visiting 
rooms in study hours." 

III. Again, immense power in school government consists in 
authoratively requiring pupils to take as many studies as can be 
well mastered during the study hours, the Teacher, not the pupils, 
nor even the parent, being judge j 

And in seeing that they are present at every recitation, and 
recite to the best of their ability. 

We have known many boys to be saved from expulsion, by 
being required to take one more hard study than they were will- 
ing to take, and to recite it to the best of their ability, every day. 

We consider punctuality at every appointment and recitation, 
such a preventive of mischief, that we make an absence from any 
duty the highest offence in school. 
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THE ARITHMETICAL PREPARATION NECESSARY 
TO COMMENCE THE STUDY OF ALGEBRA. 

BY JAMES H. HOOSE, A. M. 
Late Professor of Mathematics in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary • 

Honorable OJhancellor and Respected Gentlemen of the Convocation: 

An earnest desire and hope that uniformity of plan and of ope- 
ration may be secured in our academies and seminaries, is my 
reason for presuming to appear before this honorable body of 
educators. 

No uniformity of practice can be secured imless there be theo- 
retical uniformity. Theoretical uniformity depends upon a care- 
ful, conscientious, rigid, unprejudiced discussion. 

I have selected, as a general theme, The Relations between the 
Academic and Common School Duties; as a special theme, under 
the general, The Arithmetical preparation necessary to commence 
the study of Algebra. 

In submitting this theme, my hope is that some definite plan 
may be adopted for general practice throughout this State; and I 
also hope for a general and thorough discussion of the subject by 
this Convocation. 

My general proposition is: That pupils in our State, excepting 
perhaps those in the classified city schools, are allowed to com- 
mence the advanced studies without sufficient knowledge and disci- 
pline derived from pursuing the primary studies. 

Is not the present tendency of our academical instruction to 
assume too much elementary preparation on the part of the stu- 
dent? 

Do not Faculties too often grant that the pupil is prepared for 
this or that advanced study, on no other ground than that the 
pupil desires to do thus and so, and thinks himself prepared? 

Do any of our seminaries conscientiously and thoroughly adopt 
the plan of finding for themselves the exact attainments, so far 
as possible, of their pupils, at the commencement of terms, from 
set and definite examinations? Furthermore, if such examinations 
are held, is the pupil placed and retained in those classes into 
which he is properly qualified to enter? Or is he advised to enter 
this or that class, and then, on special pleadings, prompted by an 
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unwholesome ambition, allowed to take such studies as he still 
desires, notwithstanding his unproficiency; because, forsooth, he 
threatens to attend some other institution if not allowed to dictate 
his own studies, and thus his money and influence will be exerted 
in another direction? This insinuation is founded upon an actual 
state of things to which I have been witness. 

Let it be granted that the seminaries have the right, theoreti- 
cally, to assume that pupils are properly disciplined in the ele- 
ments while attending the common schools. Does it follow that 
the best interests of education are served by following, in prac- 
tice, a correct abstract theory, yet which at the same time is not, 
so far as facts seem to unfold, a correct practical theory? For 
is it a fact that our common schools, as a body, accomplish for the 
pupil this much needed thorough discipline in the elementary 
branches? In asking this I do not disparage our common schools; 
far from it. I would exalt them, would help them to a most noble 
and worthy future — they are even now among the glories of our 
State. Yet I must regard the evidence. So far as it has been 
possible, I have tried to study into the causes which produced the 
results, as developed during the past year by the Eegents' examina- 
tions. These results, on the whole, discover a sad deficiency in 
elementary knowledge on the part of those students who are pur- 
suing the advanced studies. It may be claimed that these examina- 
tions constitute no just test; that students once knew, but now 
have forgotten. Granted; then the instructors in the advanced 
studies stand condemned for not calling up and showing the rela- 
tions existing between the principles developed in the primary 
and in the advanced studies. For certainly the relation existing 
between the principles of, say arithmetic and algebra, should bo 
brought out fully in the class room in studying algebra, else the 
teacher is not yet an educator. Now, by this course, it soon ap- 
pears whether the pupil has good qualifications in the principles 
of the elements. If pupils do forget isolated facts, the principles 
should be retained. So, by granting these examinations to be no 
just test, the Faculties of the academies are in more fault than to 
grant them a pretty good approximate test; for in the latter case 
it is clear there is a chance for excuse on the part of the Facul- 
ties — they can say that the early teachers were in fault I 

Again, if I may be allowed the use of some of my personal 
investigations, I would state that I spent some time during last 
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fall and winter in visiting some of our leading representative 
schools for the purpose of developing an English course in the 
seminary with which I was then connected. My tour included 
the State Normal School at Albany, the Polytechnic at Troy, the 
Military Academy at West Point, and the Massachusetts Normal 
School at Westfield. I mention these particularly, for all candi- 
dates for admission to them are examined, and the institutions are 
of considerable age; besides, in some of them the candidates are 
of the younger class of academic students. To sum the results 
of my tour, the unanimous testimony of all was, that from year to 
year the candidates for admission reported more and more studies 
as having been previously pursued by them, while in their exami- 
nations they actually exhibited less and less proficiency in the 
necessary elementary branches. In a very special, earnest man- 
ner did Professors Bartlett and Church, of West Point, deplore 
this inattention in regard to the primary studies.*^ I regard their 
oi^inions as very valuable, for their opportunities for knowing the 
early training of boys has been very extensive. 

What schools are responsible for these things ? The academies 
and seminaries can hardly be held directly accountable, yet it does 
seem as if they are indirectly the responsible parties. 

For if they, with one accord, would demand and actually carry 
out the plan of a most thorough examination of all candidates for 
any of the advanced studies, it would make pupils more careful in 
respect to their elementary discipline; and also, if all the common 
school teachers in the State could be made to feel that their pupils, 
when entering the academies (it may be the very next term), must 
undergo a rigid examination in those same studies pursued under 
them, there would be more efficient work in our preparatory 
schools. 

Besides, if our seminaries faithfully and honestly demanded this 
preparatory discipline before allowing to a pupil advanced studies, 
the large number of young men and women who annually go from 
these institutions to teach in the common schools, would have a' 
much higher and better ideal of true scholarship, without which 
ideal one can never excel in giving instruction and in educating. 
This, again, would give us better pupils and students, who, when 
they left the academy as teachers in our schools, would do still 
better work; thus would this continued eflbrt produce, in a series 
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of years, a rapid adyancement in the standard of educational 
excellence. 

But the seminary says to the common school: " Do your work 
better; send us better discipline; we are not able to bring up our 
classes to the highest standard of excellence, because the pupil 
lacks preparation." The common school, being modest, simply 
expresses regret, and wonders where the difficulty is, for she feels 
she does all she knows how to do. 

Let this idea be elaborated more fully. The college says to the 
seminary: "You send us poorly prepared students; during our 
four years course we cannot advance the student to that high 
standard of scholarship desirable, because of lack of preparation 
while with you." **True," says the seminary, '*but why do you 
censure us for that, the remedy for which you hold in your own 
power? Why do you allow them to enter when unprepared? 
If you accept any and every student that applies for admission, 
how can we retain them longer? Baise your standard of admis- 
sion, and this will compel the student to remain longer with us, 
and we will do om' part better." The college complies. Both 
institutions are benefited; the cause of education is advanced. 

Acting upon this hint, the common school can say to the 
academy: "Saise your standard of admission and you will get 
better prepared material from us." Says the seminary: ** If I do 
not do some of your work, not being endowed as the college, I 
shall suffer for means, from lack of money, for it i« difficult for me 
to live; even now I am obliged to hire the cheapest teachers I can 
find, and am very much restricted in my plans for progress. If I 
lose any of my present support, I must, so far as I can see, cease 
to exist." 

Ah I here comes the pale, pathetic plea of death, a terror to all 
evil doers. Let us not be frightened, but firmly fece the grim 
visage. 

If I were a common school, and were called upon to discuss 
•this point, I think I should say: ** If you cannot live without 
doing my special work, then you will help the cause of enlightened 
education by doing one of two things, either convert yourself into 
a properly graded common school, or else do as did the ghost of 
Banquo, when Macbeth said to it: 

** Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence ! — Why so; being gone 

I am a man again. 
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Did God make this world so small that one must live, finan- 
cially, at the expense of another ? Did not God make the greater 
and also the lesser lights ? Are not the Heavens full of these 
wonderous works ? And yet has not each his own appointed 
p^th? 

But again. Is it not a fact that those colleges that raise their 
standard of admission are the most properous ? 

Which are our really influential seminaries and academies ? 
Those whose standard of scholarship is highest. They are those 
that draw the talent and consequent support. The director of 
one of our leading educational institutions told me, that since they 
had greatly increased their requirements for admission, their 
numbers, during the following six or eight years, had nearly 
doubled. 

To bring these remarks on my general proposition to a close, 
I would submit that the college, academy and common school, 
should each have its definite curriculum-^that one should not 
attempt the work of the other. As it is in the college, so let it 
be in the seminary — ^assume that every student that enters the 
course is a candidate for a diploma ; on this supposition examine 
all, as do the colleges. If deficient, send the student back to his 
elementary studies. 

Again, it is asked, what is the use of anything in the way of 
action on the part of the seminaries, as the Kegents, by their ex- 
aminations, determine what students shall rank as academic ? 
Granted. The Regents have in charge portions of the finances — 
their examinations are to determine who is entitled to a part of 
these finances. They have, by law, a right to determine the 
standard of admission to these financial privileges. Further than 
that is not specially under the statute. The Regents established 
their standard, their point of observation having reference to the 
general state of things as found to exist, and justice to all. 

We, as educators, should have another and a higher standard — 
one that has reference to the highest and most general education. 
Money should have no part and parcel in our considerations of 
this question. It is above money. It is certainly not much to 
the credit of any institution that it cannot raise its standard of 
scholarship until compelled by the fear of losing a few dollars. 
It will be seen that my reason for not allowing the Regents' exam- 
inations to determine who shall constitute the academic students, 
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ia our academic curriculum, is because it is too low. I would 
have it higher. Let the Begents follow, not drive with the fear 
of money. 

It is a matter of much importance to know that there never has 
been, perhaps, so unanimous a feeling of the necessity of a proper 
division of work between the common and academic schools, in 
the New York State Teachers' Association, as was manifested at 
its late meeting held at Greneva. 

I now turn, briefly, to the consideration of the special theme, 
as given imder the general subject just discussed — ^the arith- 
metical requirements necessary to commence, with success and 
profit, the study of algebra. 

Arithmetic is to algebra, or general analysis, as the twig is to 
the towering California pine. Tne twig grows — ^it is still a twig ; — 
it continues to grow — ^it is a staddle ; — ^it still grows — it is a pine 
tree ;— after more growing it is a California pine tree. 

There is arthmetic^— practical arithmetic ; — aritJmietic again — 
the higher ; — same subject continued, t. e., made more general — 
common algebra ; — algebra extended, including the higher 
analyses, — ^analytical geometry, calculus, and all their kindred 
branches — ^those branches by means of which Newton, La Place, 
and others, have been enabled, in their spiritual bodies, to ascend 
to the very dwelling place of Him that ** stretcheth out the north 
over the empty place and hangeth the earth upon nothing." 

The mathematics, as a connected chain of progressive links, 
form one of the most beautiful of conceptions ; so perfect, so 
regular, so all powerful, so infinite in extension I It forms one 
continuous, perfect succession of jointed reasoning. 

It would seem that good logic would dictate the justice of 
studying this course in exact order of succession ; — just as the 
roof of a house is shingled — ^by commencing at the bottom and 
going upward, not downwai'd ; nor yet commencing at both top 
and bottom. 

Yet in the face of these seeming common things, algebra is 
often allowed to be pursued with little or no knowledge of arith- 
metic. 

I am decidedly opposed to the too early study of algebra. Both 
reason and experience have driven me to this conclusion. To 
briefly state why young pupils should not be allowed to study 
this general analysis too soon, but give more time to arithmetic, I 
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can do no better than to quote from Chaucer's letter to his son, 
-who was a student at Oxford. I quote in his own text from his 
** Astrolabie." After he has spoken to his son of the difficult 
things in the subject, he says: ** And some of hem beene too hard 
to thy tender age of ten yeare to conceiue. This Treatise deuided 
in fiue parts, will I shewe the wonder light rules and naked words 
in English, for Latine ne canst thou nat yet but smale, my little 
Sonne." 

For these reasons would I advise the arithmetical studies so far 
that the candidate for algebra could pass a thorough and critical 
examination, say eighty-five per cent at least, in the following: 

The fundamental rules of arithmetic, including their combina- 
tions. 

Greatest common divisor and least common multiple of simple 
numbers. 

Fractions, both common and decimal, in all their simple trans- 
formations and combinations, including, in a veiy special and 
thorough manner, complex fractions, but not necessarily including 
repe tends. 

Denominate numbers. 

Reductions. 

Percentage, including interest and loss and gain. 

Proportion, simple and compound. 

If the pupil complete the practical arithmetic before com- 
mencing algebra, it is all the better. 

When the pupil commences algebra it is quite doubtful, in my 
mind, if anything is gained in the end by using a so-called ** Ele- 
mentary work." Commence the university or academic edition, 
and continue in it for three, four or#more terms, according to the 
size of the book and the amount of matter it contains. Study 
algebra slowly. 

I am told that an elementary work simplifies the subject to the 
ability and comprehension of the subject by the pupil. Granted. 
What particular need of this simplification if the pupil has suffi- 
cient preparatory discipline, without which preparation experience 
shows there can be no good, continued progress? Is there any 
need of splitting a billot of wood in order that good, well-trained 
muscle may carry it? 

I am aware that this view conflicts with that which would intro- 
duce mental algebra, and the simple elements as treated in those 
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primary works; or, in general, those small works that are recom- 
mended for beginners, now found among ns. 

It seems to me quite clear that algebra is one of the advanced 
or higher studies. If one of the higher, then why not practically 
treat it as such? Besides, to study algebra profitably it needs a 
mind capable of appreciating its abstractions, else much harm 
results from the ill-timed attempt. 

I am told the pupil's mind should be early exercised in attend- 
ing to the abstract, the general. Does not arithmetic franish this 
field? How long was it before we, ourselves, eonid really com- 
prehend even 1000 units? Does it not take much discipline? 
Then how much more to comprehend the x and y of algebra — ^the 
X and y that represent not only 1000, but may represent 1000 
times 1000 1 

To sum it up briefly by analogy, it seems extremely unphilo- 
sophical to assign a difficult piece of music to a pupil to practice 
upon before he can correctly play the primary scale. He may 
learn music by rote. So he may study algebra by rote. 

With these remarks, embracing my firm and sincere convictions 
of the points imder consideration, and embodying the result of 
actual work and observation in the school room, I respectfully 
submit this brief paper for the consideration of the subject by the 
Convocation. 
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THE RELATION OF THE ART OF ANALYSIS TO 

THE ART OP TEACHING. 

BY FREDERICK S. JEWELL, A. M., 
Professor of the English Langtuige and Literature in the N, F. State Normal School, 

I am to consider the relation of analysis, as an art, to the art 
of teaching. My ultimate object is to show that it justly claims 
a distinct and important place in every proper course of study; 
aud that in a course of strict professional training preparatory to 
the practice of teaching, that place is of necessity first and fore- 
most. 

Analysis is the methodical and complete resolution of any 
object of thought, into its constituent parts or elements, for the 
purpose of determining its or their nature and relations as facts 
prospectively belonging to a complete body of science or art. 

From the definition, it will be seen that analysis bears a vital 
relation to the discovery of truth in all its more subtle and pro- 
found elements. Truth is not first given to man in the abstract, 
but in the concrete. Everywhere throughout the world of mat- 
ter or of mind, truth first appears in manifold organic combina- 
tions or schemes of being or thought. Everywhere, too, by a 
radical necessity of finite existence, it presents first, and of itself, 
only its surface manifestations. Having thus supplied mind mth 
a field for the vigorous and self-improving exercise of its own 
powers, and an immediate ground upon which to stand in the 
prosecution of that exercise, nature stops; her mission in the un- 
folding of truth is ended. Beyond this, all is within the province 
of the self-active mind. Its reliance must be upon its own powers 
of investigation. And those powers can only proceed to the exe- 
cution of their oflSce work through what Shedd has finely termed 
" the high priori road of rigorous analysis," — a road, however, 
which the mind must, like the engineer who would carry his 
continuous track through the mountain's rocky heart, intelligently 
hew for itself. 

But the definition also takes ground that analysis holds a not 
less imperative relation to science. Gray has tersely defined 
science as " classified knowledge," — a, definition which, if original, 
deserves to be traced in letters of gold upon his monument. Now, 
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to the very existence of all, or any science, as such a body of 
classified knowledge or truth, analysis must be a sheer necessity. 
And this necessity may be evinced in various directions. 

For, first, there can be no classified truth or proper science 
without dt8cove7*ed truth. Apparent, or surface truth, may appear 
in science, but can never constitute science. Its apprehension 
involves no other than mere spontaneous mental action, and gives 
little or nothing of the real body of truth. But, so far, there is 
no science. As the systematic product of the self-active mind, 
and as comprehensive of substantial and complete truth, science 
requires that analysis, taking the truth in its x^oncrete organisms, 
shall, by successive stages of development, reveal it, from the 
superficial to the deep-seated and fundamental, in all its abstract 
elements and relations. This done, there is so far science, as 
material for science. 

But other steps must be taken. Whatever has been discovered 
by analysis, as fact or truth, must be clearly discriminated from 
whatever else as similar to it or related, might be confounded 
with it. That is to say, there must the proper defining of things, 
so that we may, for each, have that fixed rule by which it may be 
measured or readily determined as of its own kind. Without 
this no law of arrangement or classification is possible. But this 
very defining is the work of analysis; for it is only as analysis, 
like the chisel of the statuary, cuts away to the last grain the ex- 
traneous matter, that the idea of the discovered or dissevered 
fact or thing stands out, like the statue, in clear, well-defined and 
immutable form. Analysis, then, in giving truth in defined 
shape, gives us science so far as prepared material is concerned. 

One further step must be taken, however, before we have true 
science. Truths in nature stand in the order of cause and effect, 
antecedence and sequence, affinity or juxtaposition. But truths 
or facts in science must appear in a different and more distin- 
guishable order. They must be methodically arranged according 
to well-defined similarity in either nature or relations. This we 
term dassificaiion. As such, it is the consummation of science. 
It gives at once truth, not only in its parts, but its complete 
scheme; it makes possible a distinct apprehension of the parts, 
together with a comprehension of the whole; and it determines 
the true materal and method of subsequent communication. But 
nothing of this is possible save as the result of rigorous analysis. 
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For not only has analysis supplied the discovered material, and 
carved it into proper shape and limits, but we may say it is the 
keen glance of analysis that detects the true and determined place 
for every part, and it is its skillful, guiding hand which accurately 
distributes each part to its place. If ** science be classified know- 
ledge," we may add, analysis is the grand cla^ifier. 

And now, while as the result of analysis we have true science, 
we may nevertheless affirm that it is not yet assured or perfect 
science. ** He that is first in his own cause seemeth just; but his 
neighbor cometh and searcheth him." By this we mean that, in 
true science, man gains nothing perfect by one first spontaneous 
efllbrt, but only through a laborious path, patiently trodden and 
re-trodden. That is to say, the exact and complete truth is assured 
only through repeated analysis, each more clear-sighted and rigor- 
ous than the other. Hence, to the analyst himself, the analysis 
which has given him a science may seem to be just; and yet 
another, coming with a fresher insight, or even he himself, return- 
ing through his own work with still sharper discrimination, may 
come and search it out and detect imperfection and error. But 
this is cTiticimn. Analysis is then the sum and soul of criticism; 
for criticism is but the application of analysis to itself — the dis- 
section of the dissection — and that with an increased severity and 
keenness, the result of the advances already made. 

Now, as we know that all errors in developed science are but 
the natural product of analysis false or imperfect, either through 
the incapacity, the impatience or the unfair bias of the analysing 
mind, we as truly know that the continuance of 'those defects or 
errors in science, undetected and unreformed, is altogether due 
either to the entire absence of this higher critical analysis, or to 
its limited or imperfect application to the work already done. 
Herein, then, the relation of analysis to the rectification and 
assured perfection of science is seen to be as vital as it was before 
to its inception and development. And inasmuch as we have 
already no stint of developed science, in one shape or another, 
and as little stint of errors and conflicts among scientists, we may, 
not without some fair show of reason, claim that the want of the 
times is a higher skill in analysis, and its wider application to 
criticism. 

Such being the relation of analysis to the perfect development 
of science, we ha^e to consider its relations to the proper culture 
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or development of miud. Science is not for its own sake, but 
only for the sake of mind. Hence, also analysis is not for the 
sake of science, but for the sake of mind as acting upon science 
and reacted upon by it. 

!Jfow, as there is no true development of mind except through 
the self-active exercise of its own powers, whatever supplies the 
best and broadest field for that exercise is of pre-eminent impoil- 
ance. But, from its neces.sary relation to all science, and to all 
ail as the offspring of science, it must be clear that nowhere has 
the mind open before it a more extensive, exacting and practical 
a field of exercise than analysis. And the universal presentation 
of truth throughout nature in the concrete, as has been already 
noticed, so that analysis is the only avenue to the ultimate and 
complete truth, not only renders the field of analytical exercise 
as extensive as nature, but fixes the demand for that exercise as 
universally imperative. 

But more particularly the practice of analysis holds a vital rela^ 
tion to the development of the mind as intelligently observant. 
Surrounded as we are by a sensible creation, appealed to by that 
first, and largely involved in its contingencies, every intelligent 
and economic interest of the present being requires that the mind 
should clearly see the things that are, so that, knowing them as 
they are, it may wisely and effectively subject them to its own 
ends of utility. Directly opposed to this, however, stands the 
prevailing tendency of mind to content itself with a mere surface- 
looking and shallow insight; and so fixed and habitual is this ten- 
dency that ther^ can be no hope of its correction except through 
direct counter-training. That training, it is evident, must be only 
in the direction of analysis. It is not what you cause the mind to 
know that opens its eye and sharpens its vision, but what of its 
knowledge you lead it to look into and through, with jealous and 
patient scmtiny. 

But beyond obseiTation, the proper culture of mind involves 
acuteness in drawing distinctions; in other words, accuracy in 
defining things to itself. To the lack of this power, or the failure 
to exercise it properly, is due the vague and ineffective knowledge 
which men possess, and the thousand errors which mislead them 
and involve them in bootless conflicts of opinion. If they could 
or would first of all thoroughly distinguish what they see or hold, 
so that by no possibility it might come to b^ confounded with 
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something which it is not, there would come to pass a sort of uni- 
versal exorcism of the human intellect — a casting out of the seven 
devils, shallowness, vagueness, crudeness, misconception, misrep- 
resentation, sophistry, angry controversy and lies. But, as we 
have already seen, no such accuracy in distinction is possible 
except as the product of analysis, and hence no such power of 
definition is attainable except through its thorough practice. 

Passing from this, we urge that true culture or development 
of mind demands the attainment of logical power^ or power of just 
reasoning. Nature has imposed upon man not only the necessity 
of discovering for himself such truth as lies directly open or acces- 
feible to the observation in the world of the sensible, but also that 
of wresting from the unseen, the notional, those subtler, broader, 
higher truths, which are only approachable through the avenue 
of the logical understanding. Now, so vast is this realm, and so 
vital are its truths to all the higher being of the soul, that he who 
fails here, fails in precisely that wherein he is most pre-eminently, 
both a rational and moral intelligence. Develop the acquisitive 
powers, and you make the furnished intellect, the scholar; but 
perfect the logical powers, and you produce the creative mind, 
the thinker. 

But very clearly, this latter development is only to be attained 
through the habitual practice of searching and rigorous analysis. 
For certainly, there can be no sound induction of particulars as 
the basis of generalized law, and no safe or sure deduction in the 
applications of general law, without such antecedent analysis of 
particulars as places them beyond doubt within the respective 
fields of induction and deduction, as valid examples. There can 
be no sound establishment of premises or subsequent determining 
of irrefutable conclusions without such accompanying scrutiny 
as fixed the entire circuit of the reasoning as valid and self-con- 
sistent. There can be no just and candid institution of analogies 
without such a searching dissection of the several analogues as 
reveals their exact correspondence in the specific points, funda- 
mental to the proposed iuference. In short, there can be no clear 
and sound reasoning of any kind without such a rigorous analysis 
of subjects, proofs and processes as thoroughly lays open the 
whole truth to the certain detection and exclusion of error. Inas- 
much, however, as analysis, as a process, is thus essential to all 
valid and conclusive achievements of the logical understanding, 
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only a just training in analysis, as a jrractice, can be expected to 
develop in the logical understanding the power to produce such 
clear and unimpeachable results. Analysis is thus the practical 
parent of all demonstrative power. 

Lastly, in this direction, we claim for analysis the highest 
utility in the culture of mind, as securing a just balance of truth 
and command of knowledge. And here we urge, first, that in the 
apprehension of no mind can there be a just balance of truth, 
except that truth be clearly seen, not in isolated parts or disjoined 
relations, but as an organic whole, in some clear and comprehen- 
sive scheme. Herein we may, reverently speaking, say lies the 
secret of the vast, the sublime equilibrium of truth in the Divine 
mind, and the consequent universal consistency and eternal stead- 
fastness of its action. In the Divine mind, all truth is completely 
apprehended as absolute science. Nothing being known only in 
and by itself, nothing can be known out of or in undue place. 
Hence, only so far as finite mind approximates to this comprehen- 
sive, this scientific apprehension of truth, can it escape the danger 
of unduly magnifying some specific elements of truth to the dis- 
advantage of others, or to the loss of a proper balance throughout 
the whole scheme. All partial, one-sided or extreme views of 
truth are then such, simply because they are uncomprehensive, 
unscientific. 

In the second place we urge,* that without such complete views 
of truth in its scientific entirety, there can be no sure and com- 
plete command of knowledge. A certain superficial readiness 
may exist, and indeed is not inconsistent with a partial view of 
truth, just as there may be a certain celerity and dash in the 
movements of him who, with a few squadrons in hand, has only 
to keep in his eye a single point of attack, greater than is visible 
in the action of the master spirit, who, holding in the mind's grasp . 
the entire field of operations, wields with decisive command the 
whole line of battle. But a thorough command of knowledge 
demands that everj' part in the whole scheme shall be seen only 
as a part, and in its precise place as such, for only thue can the^ 
mind be expected to lay its hand readily upon the precise elements 
at any time wanted. 

Now, it will be seen without extended discussion, that both this 
balance and command of knowledge are impossible without thor- 
ough classification; for it is classification only which secures this 
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methodical order and comprehensive view — classification only 
which provides a place for everything, and fixes everything in its 
place, and so renders everything most readily accessible. Now, 
as analysis is the parent of classification, its relation to this balance 
and command of knowledge as elements in mental culture and dis- 
cipline becomes apparent. In short, in power of analysis is prac- 
tically summed up all this power of well balanced comprehension 
and thorough command — the very crown of just and effective 
capacity. 

And to the truth of this last position, all sound observation 
hears ample testimony. In every important walk of life is attained 
power of analysis, the chief intellectual element of ability and suc- 
cess. With the physician, it is the treasured analysis of cases in 
previous experience, which begets the clearest insight of the pre- 
sent symptoms, and leads to the shrewdest treatment. With the 
advocate, it is the penetrating analysis of character and testimony, 
which secures the firmest hold of both witnesses and jury, and 
culminates in the convincing and commanding plea. With the 
judge, it is the clear analysis of cases as related to antecedent 
rulings and existing i^tatutes, that gives the authoritative decision. 
With the legislator, it is the candid analysis of circumstantial fact 
in the whole circuit of the particular social or civil need, that must 
determine the truly right or expedient, and thus give foundation 
for just legislation. With the statesman, it must be the thorough 
analysis, of national rights, capacities and necessities, that can 
alone give birth to a broad, benignant and enduring policy. And 
so everywhere, it is analysis either spontaneous or predetermined, 
informal or systematic, that detects existing facts as preparatory 
to proposed action; gives full command of those facts in the pro- 
gress of instituted action; practically determines the whole scheme 
of the actioii in progress, and thus becomes both prophetic and 
productive of the end. 

We are now prepared for the application of these truths to 
our main theme — ^the relation of analysis to the art of teaching. 

Here, then, first, it will be accepted as a simple truism that 
proper teaching requires that the teacher should himself know that 
which he attempts to teach. To hold otherwise were to assume 
that ignorance is competent to the just communication of know- 
ledge. But it does not so commonly enter into the conception of 
just knowledge that it is something more than that which has 
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been merely learned. Memorizing is not knowing. I may aa 
truly learn by the mere power of acquisition, that which I do not, 
in any just sense, know, as I may by the exercise of the reflective 
powers know that which I have in no proper sense learned. 
Hence, a real knowledge of acquired truth requires that that 
truth should have been thoroughly wrought over in the thought 
so as to become truly assimilated to the individual mind receiving 
it, as if it were, and always had been, a part of its intellectual 
being — a work which, the foregoing discussion has shown, can 
only be accomplished through a re-analysis of the acquired 
truth. 

Now, it is the overlooking of this gardinal distinction between 
learning and knowing, and this relation of analysis to the trans- 
formation of the former into the latter which occasions the cur- 
rent dispute among teachers as to the comparative merits in 
recitation, of exact re-production from the memory or a free state- 
ment from the individual apprehension of the learner. The truth 
is, that is not a true art of teaching which contents itself with 
either as sufficient to a competent and proper knowledge. There 
must be the exact memorizing of those leading truths which are 
essential to a classified scheme, else there is in the pupiFs mind no 
material for his analysis. There must also be the careful analysis 
by the pupil of the truths thus simply learned, and those deduced 
from them, else nothing of these becomes in any proper sense his 
knowledge. Clearly, then, a true teaching will positively forbid 
any attempt on the part of the pupil to give as a just recitation 
any ideas of science according to his own apprehension and 
according to that so over-done formula of shallow educators, " his 
own language," before he has faithfully performed both offices, — 
the memorizing and the analysing of the truth. 

Again, this re-adjustment of truth to the individual mind, by 
the exercise of the analytic power, is as necessary to proper 
teaching in books as anywhere else. No book gives proper 
instruction which does not present a new and earnest attempt at 
a better analysis. A true book for the purposes of instruction 
must be crystalline and not conglomerate. That is, instead of 
being a mere mass of selected fragments of truth, taken in their 
pre-existent forms, and merely agglutinated by the force of 
acquisitive labor, it should present a reorganized body of truth 
everywhere penetrated and fashioned by the force of individual 
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thought. Unless it be such, it is, as the general law, no true 
advance upon what has gone before it, and no certain contribution 
to the stock of instructive material. 

Furthermore, true teaching requires that the teacher should 
not only truly know what he attempts to teach, but he should 
know it truly as comprehensive science. The distinct elements 
of his knowledge should be, not merely in mind as parts of 
his own thinking, but as parts of a systematized whole, — as parts 
of a classified knowledge. And by this we mean, not merely as 
related parts in some passively accepted classification, but as 
digested parts of a classification, either re-produced or re-adjusted 
as the result of individual analysis. Without this individually 
re-produced or re-adjusted classification, the truth can neither be 
wholly nor truly known, nor can it be known in proper adaptation 
to either the instructing mind or the specific mind to be instructed. 
It is really in the light of this latter fact, that there becomes 
apparent the superiority of that teaching which, disenthralled 
from the mere slavery of working with the text book between 
the thumb and fingers, stands forth independently, and instructs 
from the systematized thought within. It is not superior merely 
because it is more free, but because, being thus free, it can hardly 
help taking upon itself, in both thought and its presentation, a 
living individuality, freshness and force. It brings the teacher 
into contact with the pupil, as an informed and vitalizing mind, 
and not merely as a stagnant mental conduit, through which 
heavily works its way, the foreign flow of some other mind. 
What the relation of the practice of analysis has to all this is 
readily apparent. 

Passing now from its relation to teaching as the art and work 
of the scholar, we observe, further, that true teaching requires the 
constant presence of critical power. Perfection in the attainment 
or the presentation of truth is not attained ** per saltum," nor is 
it a matter of copy-right. It is now only through successive im- 
pulses and growing approaches, much as the swinger attains his 
most effective push and greatest elevation. Hence, the teacher 
will find, that in the most thoroughly digested text-book, in the 
instructions of his ablest guides, in his own most careful thinking, 
there is little likelihood that the truth will be made to appear 
without some imperfection or admixture of error. How much of 
the latter there is, can only be known to the unwearied and exact- 
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ing analyst. Suffice it to say, that if time permitted exemplifica- 
tion, it might be shown to be everywhere present, and, perhaps, 
nowhere to a more marked degree than among our elementary 
presentations of science, usually the work of earnest and practical 
minds, but not those of the highest style of endowment or disci- 
pline. And this need not be accepted as condemnatory of those 
by whom such oflences come ; it is the natural concomitant of 
finite imperfection, and the simple result; of a prevailing lack 
among authors and educators, of that higher style of analytic cul- 
ture and power for which we are pleading. 

Now, it is doubtless incumbent on every scientist, both for him- 
sel and others, to apply to the correction of such errors, so much 
of that power of analysis as may be within his capacity and 
attainment, so that each successive impulse of truth from one 
mind to another, may swing it still higher in the arc of approxi- 
mating perfection. Yet the scientist, from the absorbing and, we 
may add, naturally biassing pursuit of a specific and, perhaps, 
favorite branch, is in hardly so good a position for instituting 
such a work, as the teacher who has rather to do with varied 
science, and with science in its general relations to instruction. 
While the scientist may therefore be regarded as the developing 
agent, the teacher is better situated to act as the rectifier of 
science. But this he can only be through attained power as an 
analyst. 

The importance of this power in his case, may be made more 
evident by some practical reference to the specific uses he may 
be called to make of it in the work of instruction. Those uses 
may sufficiently well for our present purpose, be distributed 
under seven general heads ; namely, those pertaining to the man- 
ner of presentation, — defective style and faulty order; and those 
involving the matter of truth, or false statement, imperfect dis- 
crimination, inexact definition, incorrect classification, and illogi- 
cal reasoning. In these diflferent directions, faults are constantly 
occurring, often in grave forms and productive of mischievous 
results ; and, hence to a greater or less degree, the perfection of 
his art of teaching will demand of the teacher, their correction 
through a rigorous application of analysis. 

But beyond this critical skill which the teacher needs, and 
which depends upon his power of analysis, it is further evident 
that the perfection of his teaching requires in him, that even 
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balance and that thorough command of knowledge of which we 
have before spoken. For as to the former, how plain and posi- 
tive must be its tendency to secure in all his instruction a freedom 
from narrow views, undue bias as to particular branches or 
methods, and inconsistent or false teaching, errors, very naturally, 
but not less deplorably common throughout all departments of 
instruction. 

As to the latter quality, command of knowledge, its impoi^tance 
to a perfect art of teachiug no one will question, certainly not so 
far as readiness, clearness, and completeness in seizing upon and 
applying the required truth are concerned. The very struggle of 
modern educators to secure extended facilities for specific normal 
training, and the earnest though ill-considered effort to sum up 
that training in the mere communication of better methods, and 
the development of simple facility in their use, is itself proof of a 
very general acceptance of the truth of the principle advanced. 

One other characteristic of this command of knowledge, how- 
ever, we fear is too much overlooked, namely: demonstrative 
command — that is, the power to seize upon and apply the required 
truth in the light of clearly perceived and well-assured proof. 
The age of mere dogmatic supremacy has past. Everywhere en- 
lightened mind is swinging clear from mere blind faith and grasp- 
ing after rational certainty. It is true there is a tendency to press 
the demand for demonstration to an unwarrantable and even dan- 
gerous extreme. Men in their prejudice, or blind eagerness, often 
seek to carry reason into regions of thought to whose subtle atmos- 
phere and sublime heights the buoyant wings of an enlightened 
and reverent faith are alone equal. But this excess by no means 
invalidates the just claim for a broader and more searching appli- 
cation of the logical understanding within its proper field. And 
only by such an application of that faculty, and its processes, can 
that tendency to ratiocinative extravagance be corrected. Not by 
mere dogmatism, but by proof, must truths of the understandiiig 
be established; not by mere dogmatism, nor indeed by logical 
proofs, must truths of the reason be sustained, but by the clear 
demonstration that they lie of necessity beyond the province and 
power of the logical understanding, and are the higher and unap- 
proachable right and property of spiritual intuition or revealed 
faith. 
Hence, we urge that the perfection of his art of teaching, as 
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adapted to meet both the claims of truth and the wants of modern 
thought) demand that the teacher shall possess that demonstra- 
tive skill which analysis only can create. In other words, the 
teacher must be a thinker — a clear, self-poised, analytical thinker. 
As a mere dogmatist, formalist or synthesist, he is " weighed in 
the balance and found wanting." Only as a thinker can he stand 
forth fully approved as worthy of his position, and equal to all its 
high claims or pressing exigencies. 

Herein, then, we discover finally the true nature of a just nor- 
mal training, and the proper province and aim of normal schools. 
That is seen to be the only consistent and effective training for 
the teacher, which develops in him the most admirably this power 
of analysis or thought. Acquired methods, without individual 
analysis or thought, are mere phenomena without substance; they 
give superficial learning without substantial power. As to that 
readiness of presentation which specific training in these methodsj 
may induce, while in itself well enough, if it does not go back of 
the methods themselves and root itself deeply and ineradicably in 
that individual analysis or thought; in other words, if it is not 
their direct and consummate product, it is mere blind skill, mere 
unintelligent parrot-like facility, both unreliable and unworthy. 

From this it will be seen, as a closing summary, that a proper 
normal school is simply a school of analysis; that all true qualifi- 
cation for teaching is founded upon and built up in the power and 
practice of rigorous analysis; and that in the clear, comprehensive 
and compact results of that analysis, all proper and potential 
knowledge must of necessity consist. 
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When at the Couvocation of last August, I submitted a few 
remarks on this subject, a resolution was offered and adopted, 
requesting the presentation of the same views in a written form, 
for the conference of the present year. The following paper is 
prepared in conformity with that resolution. The Convocation has 
evinced a liberal spirit in its desire to glean information from 
every source, and in response thereto many valuable suggestions 
on education have been here offered. It is a pleasure and a duty 
to attempt to make a small contribution to the general store. This 
is the only motive I have on the present occasion. 

The subject is one of importance, for if the classics are to be, as 
they have always been, the groundwork and main branch of a 
liberal education, it is essential that the short time our youth pass 
in academies and colleges — less in America by some years than 
elsewhere — should be economized and turned to account by every 
means sanctioned by wisdom and experience. Not only in this 
country but in Europe a vast interest is taken in these matters; 
but official reports, as well as learned treatises on both continents, 
show a wide divergence of views as to the best method of instruc- 
tion. Wherever the truth may lie in these extreme oscillations, 
it is certain that no question can be of more universal concern than 
one which turns on the best system of developing, in a healthy 
manner, the nascent faculties of the mind. Leaving aside the 
definition of education in its broadest acceptation, that is the 
gradual unfolding of the innate powers of man, viz: his will as 
well as his intellect; leaving aside all dispute as to whether the 
classics should or should not form the principal branch in a col- 
legiate course, surely, the inquiry as to the best mode of impart- 
ing instruction is common ground, on which men of all opinions 
can meet and deliberate. Not being known to you, as a learned 
professor or profound scholar, the system advocated by me will 
have other ^d stronger recommendations than if it were of my 
own ciiide invention. The plan of studies, the rapid outlines of 
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which I will endeavor to draw, has, I think, the support of the 
most eminent men of antiquity, as far as my reading goes. It 
has been substantially in practice for centuries in the most cele- 
brated universities of Europe, and is approved by authorities of 
modem date, whose testimony you will freely accept. 

As it would be too tedious to show the proofs of this traditional 
teaching, they Mil be only alluded to incidentally, while treating 
of the system itself. My arguments will be more to show that this 
method is built upon reason and the nature of things, and ensures 
the end to be obtained, viz., sound and salutary discipline of the 
mind, than to give historical proofs of its existence. 

The manner in which Latin and Greek are at present taught, is 
based upon the supposition that they are dead languagjBS. which 
is only partially true. Grammars in the vernacular are used — the 
rules are learned by heart; lessons in translation are given, which 
pupils, with the aid of dictionaries and copious notes, are expected 
to find out with the least possible help of the teacher. Parsing, 
scanning and analysis are required, and when the higher classes 
are reached, a Latin composition is expected of the student. A 
great number of authors are read, much ground is gone over, and 
the ability to render the sense of the author in a general way, is 
regarded as the test of one's acquirements. In the English public 
schools and French lyceums, there are other exercises, as we shall 
see, but in the main, there are but two systems of teaching, the 
one consisting in private study, or in teaching oneself as much as 
possible, wherein the student aims at rendering himself " inde- 
pendent of the teacher;" the other consists in oral teaching, and as 
long as the relation of teacher and pupil exists, sc long do both 
perform their respective parts. Oral teaching, besides the suf- 
frages of so many men of weight, has in its favor a certain adapta- 
tion to man's mental organization, and is practiced instinctively in 
imparting knowledge of any kind. 

Now to review some of the industries of this last system : 

Ist. Speaking Latin. What is said of Latin may for the most 
part be said of Greek, so that to consult brevity, I shall only 
speak of the former. A language to be learned well, should be 
treated not as a dead but as a living language. Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, himself a walking polyglot, remarked, that whoever desires 
at the start to root himself in the study of a language, ought ij^i 
read, speak and even dream in that language. It is the means 
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nature employs to transmit living speech to the new generations. 
One learns to speak by practice, as one learns to walk in walking. 
As soon as a Latin grammar is placed in the hands of a lad, let 
him learn to name in Latin such objects as are most commonly 
used in class, and such as he most frequently may have occasion 
to mention. Afterwards some few short and easy phrases of un- 
questionable Latinity — one or two such phrases a day would 
suffice, if their signification were perfectly understood. In this 
way the food is assimilated to the mind and the process of diges- 
tion, so far from weakening, only augments the strength and ap- 
petite. That practice renders perfect, we not only see in children 
at home, but in those who go abroad with their parents. How 
often it happens that the son of a consul or minister is able at the 
end of a few months' residence, to converse fluently with the in- 
habitants of the country to which the father is accredited, while 
the father himself remains in ignorance of the prevailing idiom. 
This is not due so much to the difference of ages, as to the fact 
that the youth feels the necessity of fraternizing and conversing 
with the people around, and thus imitates what he hears. A per- 
son need not have on hand a large stock of words in commencing 
to speak ; children have a very limited vocabulary, but still they 
manage to speak and make their thoughts known. That the 
teachers themselves, then, need not have a complete knowledge 
of Latin in this case, let me show by the words of the celebrated 
RoUin traite des etudes: ** Speaking is an exercise necessary," says 
he, *'to those who are one day to study law, philosophy or the- 
ology. They must be accustomed early to speak the language 
employed in the schools;" (Latin was then used). **The habit of 
speaking Latin facilitates the intelligence of that language in ren- 
dering it more familiar, and as it were, natural; it also aids in 
composition, in furnishing expressions in greater and richer 
abundance." Again, he says, **the Romans in their youth were 
exercised in Greek composition, and no doubt, in speaking Greek. 
In fine," he adds, " this method would not only be useful to the 
scholars, but would be of service to the masters, in procuring for 
them a facility in speaking Latin, which cannot be acquired, but 
by long use and frequent exercise." So that a teacher, in pro- 
viding the words for others, is insensibly improving himself. 

There would be a manifest advantage in using a grammar written 
in Latin, to learn the rules, provided such rules were clearly 
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explained, both as to the sense and application. The Latin, so 
far from embarrassing, would augment the little treasury of words. 
To this might be added a few simple and easy dialogues, which 
would wash down the dryness of the declensions and conjuga- 
tions. There is no fear of spoiling the maternal tongue; experi- 
ence shows that boys are capable of learning even several languages 
at a time. I have seen young men from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
which is a kind of world^s metropolis, who spoke the dialect of 
the common people, and also the Greek, French, Italian and 
English, with great fluency. 

I may here assert, that it has never happened that one speaks 
his own language worse, because he has learned another, especially 
if that other be the Latin ; unless he be deprived of the opportu- 
nities of speaking his own. This would not happen in our sup- 
position, for most of the time in class, and all the time outside, 
he will speak the national language. The soundness of this 
method has in some measure been recognized by the favorable 
reception and success that books on the Ollendorf principle have . 
met with from the public. 

According to that plan, one commences to speak at the very 
outset, and, as new words and phrases are added, the range of 
expression is enlarged, so that in reaching the end of the book, 
one has passed in review the chief difficulties of the idiom. The 
defect therein is the want of the living teacher, who must rectify 
what is vicious in style and expression and give an example of 
correct locution. 

It follows that if youth are to be habituated to speaking Latin, 
they should seek to acquire the precise meaning of words. This 
is the first lesson in that mental traim'ng, which is the chief object 
of classical studies. Secondly. They should labor to attain a 
correct and generally received pronunciation, and a knowledge 
of quantity. Defects in these particulars are rarely amended in 
later years. Nothing sounds so hai'shlj^ to a practised ear as a 
long syllable made short, or a short one made long. 

Memory, — ^In any complete system of education, the memory 
is a faculty to be carefully cultivated. We see how necessary it 
is in after life, as persons in professional careers are obliged to 
resort to an artificial memory to keep in mind complicated details 
and statements. There are no limits to its improvement, without 
injury, nay with profit to one's intellectual faculties. 
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Quintilian calls it the treasury of knowledge, and advises that 
** young people commit a great deal to memory," and we see, in 
fact, that they are peculiarly apt at this kind of work, for in a 
short time a lad or lass can, without apparent fatigue, learn by 
heart an amount that would appal one of riper years. He adds, 
** that though it be a gift of nature, it is strengthened by practice 
and weakened by neglect." The kind of memory referred to is 
not that of a parrot, but an intelligent memory, which perfectly 
takes in and appropriates the sense of what is learned. In order 
to acertain if this be the case, the pupil should be called upon to 
repeat from time to time, in his own words, the meaning of the 
author. 

The subject matter for memory should be taken from the most 
approved authors, as well classic as (in our case) English. This 
is recommended by Quintilian (whom I cite often, as he wrote 
expressly on these matters) and by Cicero, who says: **The 
memory is to be exercised by learning by heart as many of our 
own (Latin) authors and others, as we can." The Greek was the 
classic language for the Roman youth, and the prevailing practice 
was to habituate them to learning it by heart. It is wonderful 
how often these elegant turns of expression, and words stored in 
the memory, are unconsciously reproduced in writing and conver- 
sation. 

^' Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
« Testa diu,'* 

Just as the phraseology of man smack-s of the badly edited 
newspaper, he is daily in the habit of poring over, or, to be mor* 
in keeping with the quotation, as the vase, though broken, vrill 
still preserve the scent of the roses. A great modern statesman 
is said to owe his lively imagination and copious diction to the 
habit of learning by heart, every day, some choice morsels of 
English verse. 

To resume then; it is with the lowest classes this exercise 
should commence, and continue till the last year of the course. 
The number of lines learned by heart need not be many. Every 
day, however, it should form part of the recitation. 

Besides the warranty of the respectable names among the 
ancients just cited, we have for it the practice of the English 
Universities, and such others as have adhered to the old tradi- 
tional usages. 

Formerly exercises in memory were much more rigorous than 
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they have since become. Some one, writing in the thirteenth 
century, under the name of Boetius, gives the plan of education 
in use at that period: ** At the age of seven years," he says, 
** the child should be applied to reading his authors, which requires 
little timer At the age of eleven he is put to studying Seneca, 
Lucian, Virgil, Horace, Persius, Statius, Capella and Ovid. He 
must not only read them, but they are to be learned by heart. 
* ^Hodc sunt indaganda, meinonaliqxie celluloe commendanday * ^Stored 
in the countless chambers of the brain^ Such a degree of pre- 
cocity would seem prodigious to one of our day, under any other 
supposition than that the Liitin was spoken from childhood. 

Prelection. — By this term is understood an explanation of the 
author, of such passages and precepts as compose the lessons of 
the following day. 

Nowhere does the advantage of oral teaching over the plod- 
ding and laborious system of private delving^ appear more mani- 
fest than in this exercise of class. True, it demands more pre- 
paration and activity on the part of the teacher, but it insures a 
rapid and a complete return. 

The teacher should point out any applications of the precepts 
or rules, any apparent exceptions or deviations, the peculiar apt- 
ness of expression in any given case, the beauties of certain pas- 
sages, the force of the allusions, &c., &c. If the treatise be an 
oration, he should explain the true statement of the case, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered, the prejudices to be 
jnanaged, the points to be glossed over, the reference to the then 
prevailing customs and contemporaneous history; in fine, all the 
adjuncts which bring before the eyes a living and speaking picture 
of the times. 

This prelection is necessary, for the authors, after all, are 
pagans; their morality is loose, their ideas are sensual, their esti- 
mate of true greatness false; and while admiring what is good 
in them, an antidote should be administered to counteract what is 
vicious. This prelection is necessary, for, in the first place, the 
ideas of a man are far more mature than those of a boy, requiring 
some effort in the latter to raise himself to their level, and if to 
this be added obscurity in regard to customs, allusions, expres- 
sions, &c., the attention is fatigued, and disgust inevitably ensues. 
I know of no truer picture of dulness, and no greater waste of 
mental energy than the occupation of a young man with dictionary 
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and notes, attempting to find out the sense and beauties of a classic 
author. These notes were made originally for the teacher, and not 
always accredited (be it seid in passing) to whom rightly due. 
A Chinaman, with Washington Irving's History of New York, 
without note or comment, would be apt to make as much headway 
as a young man employed at such a task. Teaching, that is ex- 
planation, compels the attention and obliges the student to make 
an effort to understand and retain the lesson. It stimulates and 
quickens the perceptions, and augments interest in the work. It 
has been truly said that the greater interest a man takes, the more 
one is able to employ his faculties without exhaustion, and the 
greater their powers become. Thought is called into activity, 
and that is one great object accomplished. The scholar takes 
pleasure in proportion as he understands the whole drift of the 
subject, and its mode of treatment. The author becomes modern- 
ized, and the youthful mind is not slow to discover parallels, in 
his own limited experience, to the manners described, the vices 
satanzed, and the springs of action disclosed. The remark has 
often been made that only a small percentage, in most colleges, is 
able to keep up with the class. I venture to say that if prelection 
be adopted, three-fourths, or even nine-tenths, will not only fol- 
low, but will exhibit a lively pleasure and acquire a taste for its 
exercises. 

This prelection will not supersede private study. The teacher 
is not doing the work for the student; he is only removing the 
difficulties. There will be enough occupation found for all the 
time devoted to study. 

In regard to the lesson explained, the student might be required 
to learn by heart a portion, or the whole of the prelection, so as 
to give the Latin for the English. There are three advantages in 
this: 1st. For the memory. 2d. In obliging the scholar to speak 
Latin. 3d. The necessity of knowing thoroughly the lesson, and 
knowing it both ways. 

Version, Themes and Imefatton. 

By version I mean carefully written translations, made with or 
without prelection. By theme is meant simply a Latin composi- 
tion. To simplify matters, let us classify them under one head. 
The chief utility of the classics may be said to consist in the faith- 
ful performance of these exercises. 
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The object is not preci«*ely to learn Latin and Greek, but to 
acquire a knowledge of the value of terms and develop thought. 
Without desiring to write an apology.for classical studies, I may 
be permitted, in speaking of versions, themes and imitation, to 
show how they conduce to their ends. By comparing two lan- 
guages, and seeking in the one a perfect equivalent for a word or 
phrase in the other, a youth performs the highest functions of 
thought; he is learning the logic most adapted to his age. While 
obtaining a knowledge of words, he is acquiring a knowledge of 
things. *' Thought and expression," says Lindley Murray, " mu- 
tually react upon, each other, and they who are learning to com- 
pose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and order, are at 
the same time learning to think with accuracy and order." Words 
are but the vehicle of thought, and as we have to express our 
mental conceptions by means of sound called words, taste, judg- 
ment and even genius are required to express them with the requi- 
site qualities of corf'ectness, clearness, elegance and variety. 

Word- weighing is as requisite to a writer or speaker as a know- 
ledge of weights and measures to the merchant, as skill in hand- 
ling the implements of his craft to a workman, or as an acquain^ 
ance with forms and the admixture of colors to a young artist. It 
has been fitly called a '' prelude to the highest operations of 
thought," — a searching and painful analysis to be undertaken in 
youth rather than in later years. Now, experience shows that it 
is best accomplished by the comparison of two languages, one's 
own and the Latin, which is regular and logical in its structure; 
by taking hold of some of the best writers of antiquity— of those 
great minds, our masters in all things, who have stereotyped their 
ideas in living words — and try to reproduce the same force and 
clearness in the translation. 

Mad. de Stael has shown us in a few lines how this study sup- 
plies at once the mode of thinking and material of thought. **It 
is not without reason," she says in her work on Germany, chapter 
18, ** that the study of the ancient and modern languages has been 
the base of the establishments of education, which have formed the 
most capable men of Europe. The meaning of a phrase in a 
foreign language is at the same time a grammatical and intellectual 
problem. At first the pupil understands only the words; then he 
rises to a conception of the phrase, and soon after the charm of 
the expression, with its force and harmony, and all that is in the 
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language of man, by degrees become perceptible to the child who 
translates. He tries alone the difficulties which two languages 
together offer to him. He slowly discovers the ideas, compares 
and combines the analogies and resemblances, and the spontaneous 
activity of the mind, which of itself developes the faculty of think- 
ing, is vividly excited by this study. The number of fdotdties 
•which it brings into play gives it the advantage over any other 
labor. We are well pleased to employ the flexible memory of a 
<5hild in retaining this kind of acquirement, without which he 
would be kept within the narrow limits of his own nation — 
narrow, like eveiything that is exclusive." 

If the aboiU, and the almost are permitted in these exercises, the 
j^tudent will acquire a loose and negligent style, a vicious habit 
of reflection, more injurious to him than total ignorance. He 
must know precisely the thought, and he should try to render it 
in various ways until he hits upon one which expresses it with 
more energy than the rest. If one is to be brought up a sound 
thinker or writer, he must begin by removing all ambiguity in the 
use of words, for I am convinced that the cause of the greater part 
of misunderstandings among men, arises from their not attaching 
the same meaning to words, or to their not expressing themselves 
accurately enough. Version is not only the work of a boy, but 
of a man. The ability to render perfectly a Latin or Greek author 
into one's own language, is justly a test of scholarship. Dryden, 
speaking of this work in its last degree of perfectibility, says: 
** No man is capable of translating poetry who, besides a genius for 
that art, is not a master both of his author's language and his own. 
Nor must we understand alone the language of the poet, but his 
particular turn of thought and expression, which are the charac- 
teristics that individuate him among all other writers." In Eng- 
land, we have the extraordinary spectacle of two great men, rivals 
in politics, as heads of parties, and also rivals in letters, trying to 
outdo each other in the translation of Homer's Iliad into English 
verse. 

In this exercise, it is natural that in the lower classes narration 
and description should be preferred. This kind of composition 
is best suited to the nascent minds and vivid imaginations of the 
young, is useful in itself and not a little difficult. (Vide Quintilian 
de Oratione, B. H, chap. 4.) 

While versions aid to give us particularly a knowledge of our 
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own language, while they enrich our vocabularyj it must be 
borne in mind that the contraiy process of rendering the vernacu- 
lar into Latin, impresses this knowledge more deeply upon the 
mind, and obliges one to that most irksome but salutary process, 
to think by nde. This art is not attained in a day, but one must 
be gradually habituated to it. In England, themes are required 
in matriculation at the colleges, and in France they are exacted 
from all the candidates for the degree of Bachelor, without which 
no liberal profession is open to them. This supposes that aspi- 
rants have labored at such work before presenting themselves. 
Moreover, one of the objects in learning a language is to know it. 
Now, one cannot be said to know a language unless he is. able to 
write it and express himself in that language. In a few months an 
intelligent person may be able to read almost any foreign tongue. 
Persons acquainted with Latin and Spanish can easily read Italian, 
Portuguese, Ac, without having studied them; but it cannot be 
said that they are masters of Italian and Portuguese. 

In the versions and themes it is profitable to exercise, says 
Cicero, the pupils in the imitation of some standard author. 
*' Optimos quidem et solum et semper." Man is said to be a crea- 
ture of imitation. It is well to turn this proclivity to account. 
Quintilian says (Watson's Translation de Oratione, chap. II): 
** There is an innate propensity in man to do what we approve in 
others. Boys follow the traces of letters in order to acquire skill 
in writing; musicians follow the voice of their teachers, and pain- 
ters look for models in the works of preceding painters. Even 
farmers adopt the system of culture approved by experience." In 
any of the professional careers, at the bar, in the senate, in the 
pulpit, or on the stage, it is considered a great advantage to have 
the most perfect living models before one's eyes, as the excellence 
of the original is unconsciously imitated. So, too, if we are pen- 
etrated with the beauties of the written models, we do no more 
than follow nature in trying to imitate them in their language, or 
reproduce their elegance in our own. It is a wholesome exercise, 
if for no other reason than to show how far we fall below the 
perfection of the model. In looking over the productions of the 
English muse, one is struck with the fact that the great bulk, if 
not the most chosen morsels, are either version, i. e., translation, 
or imitation. The authors who excel in it are not the less wanting 
in nerve and originality. This practice has so fallen into disuse of 
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late, that I remarked in a commentary on Quintilian in this mat- 
ter, the writer did not understand what the Eoman rhetorician 
seemed so strongly to recommend, and advises that the word 
ZTrdtatio should read lectio. Of course, imitation in themes and 
versions is not to be servile. We are not to imitate the defects 
of an author, for a lifeless copy in the sounding of the periods 
and in the verbal turns, would be a pure burlesque- 
Next in order comes analysis. This exercise does not essen- 
tially differ, in the system I am trying to expose, from that gen- 
erally in use, except that it is made in the lower classes in 
vn^iing. According to Bacon, ** writing makes an accurate man." 
** Write much," ** quam diligentissime et quam plurimum," is the 
advice of the best guides in these matters, for besides accuracy, 
it makes the impression more lasting. The powers of speech can 
be developed mechanically, it is true ; but as the chief end is to 
beget reflection, analysis and parsing are essential. The advant- 
ages of this drill are so obvious and so generally recognized in 
practice, that comment is not needed. The insight a pupil ac- 
quires into his own language is a sufficient plea for their adoption. 
I well remember that the English grammar made no impression 
whatever on my mind, until I had obtained some notion of the 
Latin. DocearmiSy v. g., as the Count de Maistre observes, is a 
soldier with the badge of his company, regiment and brigade so 
clearly marked that no one can mistake. An acquaintance with 
the uniform of these foreign troops leads us to observe the dis- 
tinctions less marked of our own. The expedient, I have heard 
recommended here of inducing scholars to make out a list of such 
derivatives in English as are traceable to certain words in Latin, 
can be employed through the entire grammar classes. 

In fact* there is scarcely an expedient imaginable for imparting 
instruction which is not either actually adopted in our system, or 
which may not be adopted by an ingenious teacher, without the 
slightest change in the general plan. 

The analysis in the grammar classes will naturally differ from 
the analysis in the more advanced courses. Please bear in 
mind that by the word ** Grammar," is not meant simply the 
science of declension, conjugations, syntax, &G., as some have 
erroneously supposed. The ancients included in it all that regards 
the correct use and interpretation of language — ** Grammatica est 
scientia interpretandi poetas aique historicoas^ et recte loquendi 
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scribendique ratio^^ — says Kaban Maur, an old writer of the 11th 
century. Saint Augustine says, that from his earliest years, he 
loved letters, not those taught by the highest masters, but what 
were studied vlhAqv grammarians, who were professors of lan- 
guage and literature. 

The kind of analysis in the higher classes is of sovereiga 
importance in developing taste and acumen. An extract from 
my oft-cited Quintilian, B. II, ch. 4, will show how it was prac- 
tised among the Boman students of Rhetoric. He says, ** it seems 
easier, as well as far more advantageous, that the master, after 
calling for silence, should appoint some one pupil to read (and it 
will be best that this duty be imposed on them by turns) that 
they may accustom themselves to clear pronunciation, and then 
after explaining the cavse for which the oration was composed, 
(so that what is said may be better understood) that he should 
leave nothing unnoticed which is important to be remarked, 
{Prelection) either in the thought or the language, that he should 
observe what method is adopted in the exordium for conciliating 
the judge ; what clearness, brevity and apparent sincerity are dis- 
played in the treatment of the facts ; what design there is in cer- 
tain passages, what well concealed artifice ; (for that is the only 
true art in pleading which cannot be perceived, except by a 
skilful pleader ;) what judgment appears in the division of the 
matter ; how subtle and urgent is the argumentaiion ; with what 
force the speaker excites, and with what amenity he soothes ; 
what severity is shown in his invectives ; what urbanity in his 
jests, how he commands the feelings, forces a way into the under- 
standing, and makes the opinions of the judges coincide with 
what he asserts." 

In regard to the style, ** he should notice any expression that is 
peculiarly appropriate, elegant or sublime, when the amplification 
deserves praise, what quality is opposed to it, what phrases are 
happily metaphorical, what figures of speech are used, what part 
of the composition is smooth and polished, and yet manly and 
vigorous." 

I make this extract in order to show the searching analysis that 
can be made in a discourse. Be it remembered that the amplifi- 
cation here spoken of is not merely the enlargement of an idea 
without extending its limits, (for this is only one of the meanings 
of the term,) but the presentment of a telling argument under 
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every point of view calculated to produce impression. It is, as 
Cicero says, ^^ summa laus oratoris^'' — **the chief glory of an ora- 
tor," which is applicable more to the development of an idea than 
to the increase of the adjuncts. 

This distinction is made, for I would not admit the exercise of 
varying a phrase in every possible way, always adhering to the 
same sense, to be the same as the enforcement of a strong point 
and the development of a proof or proposition. The former is 
useful in giving a command of languauge, and, above all, neces- 
sary when one has lost the thread of his discourse, to make 
** music on one string" until the train of ideas is caught. But to 
return to analysis. A student could not be expected to do this 
work, unless a discourse or treatise had been dissected in this 
manner for him. Afterwards he might undertake the work him- 
self, and, to use the words of Quintilian: **I will venture to say 
that this sort of diligent exercise will contribute more to the im- 
provement than all the treatises, rhetoricians ever wrote," and he 
might have added that it would do more to form the style and 
beget habits of research, than whole volumes skimmed over in a 
desultory manner. 

As a preparation for this work, it seems requisite that the 
scholar should have some idea of what are called the ** Topics," 
(invention) which afford the key to the science. These topics are 
certain channels in which arguments usually flow, and are therefore 
to be looked for in those channels. ^^Loci Oratoni,^^ says Cicero, 
^^ sunt qucedam ai^umentorum sedes,^' &c.,' — '* Arsenals or store- 
houses of argument," in which they lie hid, as it were, and whence 
they are to be drawn by meditation." Blair does not esteem them 
of much account, it is true, and hardly any English rhetoric takes 
notice of them; but Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian treat pro- 
fessedly of the topics, and attach to them very great importance. 
J. Q. Adams, in a speech before one of the New England colleges, 
is the only American who, I. find, has made allusion to this rheto- 
rical category. 

Burke must have availed himself of their aid, as his speeches 
clearly indicate. It is impossible that Cicero should have inters 
woven so many of the "Topics" in his various discourses without 
having applied his own theories and skilfully contrived their em- 
ployment. It is not my design to show the nature and functions 
of invention, as defined by widters, but only to insist that for the 
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complete mastery of the ancient and most modem disconrses, we 
should hare fEunillarity with the arts and appliances they used. 
In attempting amplification on one's own account or in analysis, 
an acquaintance with the ^^ Topics" affords a ready means and 
a test 

Latin Versification. — ^In this matter-of-fact age there are many 
who will smile at the simplicity of any one who advocates the 
utility of requiring youth to undergo the drudgery of making 
Latin verse. Nevertheless there must be and is some advantasre 
to be derived from it, otherwise it would never have held its 
ground so long in the most prominent universities of Europe, and 
notably of England. At Eton, Harrow, Winchester and other 
public schools in that country, the science of verse-making forms 
a prominent part in the daily tasks, and boys used to be, and per- 
haps are now, systematically flogged into its mysteries — ^a false 
quantity being looked upon as an unpardonable sin. The Tripos 
in the universities show how tenaciously the English adhere to 
old traditional usages. You sometimes read in the papers the 
demise of some distinguished nobleman or country gentleman, 
who, in his youth, achieved the proud distinction of having, at 
Eton or elsewhere, made the best Latin verse. But, besides the 
fact of possession and prescription, Latin prosody has other titles 
to consideration. Nothing rivets more firmly the attention than 
the attempt to file into line a certain number of Latin words con- 
veying a definite significatioiL It conduces to precision and nice- 
ness in the choice of expressions, obliges to the study of syno- 
nymes and idiomatical turns, and in short intensifies the advantages 
of the themes and versions. It habituates the student to combine 
sound and sense, thought and harmony, force and elegance. He 
must consult brevity as if he were writing a telegraphic despatch, 
and melody as if he were composing for the minstrels. It lays 
open the beauties of the Latin poets, and, it is not too much to 
say, gives a facility for English versification, or at least enables 
us to appreciate better our own and other poetry. Without assert- 
ing that Milton, Dryden and others wrote so well because they 
were acquainted with Latin versification, we may safely assert 
that to this knowledge we are indebted for many of their choice 
productions. The pupil requires much aid in this species of com- 
position, for if left to himself, with only his " Gradus " and book 
of ** Verse-making made easy," reflection and originality disappear, 
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the task becomes insipid, and the young rival of Virgil subsides 
into a hexameter machine. 

Competition, Repetition, &c. 

In the grammar classes much good can be effected by encourag- 
ing a spirit of praiseworthy emulation. It is a good expedient to 
divide the class, if it be numerous, into two sections or parties, 
ranged according to the merits of each, and during the recitations 
and other exercises permit one side to correct the other. The 
tact of the teacher is of much account in this contrivance; one may 
succeed well, another badly. The attention is kept alive in this 
rivalry, the interest awakened, and every little private ** Greek" 
or ** Roman," intent only on gaining ** victories," is in reality put- 
ting into play his utmost power of criticism. Emulation will not 
only be aroused at this time, but in the repetitions and examina- 
tions which are to test the relative progress, there will be oppor- 
tunity for remarking those who excel, and the amount one learns 
in those repetitions. 

When we consider the natural inconstancy of the human mind, 
especially in the young, and how fleeting are the impressions 
made upon it, we must admit that in any thorough systems of 
instruction, frequent repetitions and examinations must be resorted 
to in order to produce any durable result. At West Point how 
often the same author is reviewed and the same lessons repeated 
until they become fully understood! In England, as it would 
appear from the report of the commissioners to enquire into the 
state of the public schools (1864), the practice of repetition, car- 
ried much further than in most countries, is still kept up, though 
of late years it has somewhat declined, and has been followed by 
a corresponding decline in proficiency.* The chief value arises 
from the fact that knowledge is impressed more deeply in the 
mind, and a clear conception formed of things indistinctly appre- 
hended. Repetitions, like the afterwork in photography, bring 
out in more definite outlines the images already traced. A Iktle 
known well is worth more than a mass of heterogeneous facts. 
Moreover, the mind is trained to overcome all the difiiculties that 
present themselves. If a soldier, in advancing into an enemy's 



* Thifl is contrary to what was asserted on this floor yesterday, bat official dooaments are 
pretty good evidence. 
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country, leave any stronghold in his rear, he becomes dispirited 
in future encounters. If the obstacles that pei'petually occur on 
the route are not removed, a student becomes appalled when a 
fresh one occurs, and thus he tacitly admits that there are things 
he cannot understand. If the young mind is in the habit of mas- 
tering eveiy difficulty, it acquires a confidence and a method of 
investigation infinitely precious in future pursiuts. Hence the 
saying, ** Timeo hondnem uniua libriJ^ 

There remains one more exercise to mention, viz: that of elocu- 
tion or declamation. There is no want of attention to this depait- 
ment in most of the colleges in this count^J^ To inspire young 
men with confidence they are encouraged to appear in public, and 
their performances are usually very creditable. Europeans are 
astonished at the ease and self-possession of our youth on such 
occasions. 

Elocution, too, as a class exercise is very useful, wherein pas- 
sages of the author, learned by heart, are declaimed. This gives 
the professor an opportunity to correct on the spot any defects he 
may hav« noticed. But whether in public or private, it is always 
an exercise, and ought to be held as part of the programme of 
studies. 

I can not but agree with Whately (Rhet., Part iv, Oh. 4) that 
the recitation of the speeches of celebrated orators is a custom 
more productive of harm than good. He observes: "The senti- 
ments are not the speaker's own, nor the character he assumes, 
and neither the place, the occasion or the audience have anything 
to do with the substance of what is said." One must be a good 
actor, or have a lively imagination, not to travesty the words he 
is uttering. 

This inconvenience would not arise were the speaker pro- 
nouncing his own composition in support of any question. In 
that case there would be less danger of falling into a sing-song 
>tune, or adopting an unnatural delivery. The public exhibitions, 
or •the semi-public ones, whether discourses or debates, should be 
kept subordinate to the main purpose, i. e. a practical application 
of the precepts and instruction received. Vague generalities, 
sweeping assertions, wholesale denunciations, the arraignmient 
of entire people's summary decisions of disputed points and prin- 
ciples, dictation to rulers of the policy to be pursued in actual 
emergencies — immense fields of discussion opened; all these ill 
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become one who has hardly had time to read any other history 
than his abridgment, and whose mind is not yet ripe enough to 
grasp the full extent of the issues and questions evoked. " Sumite 
rnateriam vestris qui scribitis cequam^^^ &c. ' There is a manifest 
want of propriety in any one deciding confidently on a subject he 
has only partially studied; or in attempting to generalize, except 
after a full review of the facts. It must not be taken for granted 
that precepts are laid down to no purpose, and that as soon as one 
mounts his Pegasus, he is to be emancipated from their restraint. 
In that case rules would be vicious, for if no allowance were 
made by them for a healthy flight of the imagination, or if, in any 
way, the mind were fettered thereby, **they would be more 
honored in the breach than in the observance." A skilful soldier 
is not trammeled by his knowledge of strategy, nor an architect 
by the laws laid down for symmetry. Any degree of perfection 
is attainable and more easily attained by a strict adherence to the 
precepts. I need not review the advantages claimed for this 
system of study; in general, I believe it exercises a greater num- 
ber of the faculties than any other, and is far more thorough, 
insuring a safer method and direction in future researches.* In 
view of the vast extension of sciences, the whole lives of eminent 
men being devoted to specialities, one can not, in a college curri- 
culum^ do more than obtain a limited amount of knowledge. It 
is of more consequence to acquire a rigid process of investigation 
than to store the mind with isolated facts. 

The arrangement of all these exercises into the daily recitations 
is an affair of detail into which I shall not enter. Now, the con- 
dition of things may be such as not to permit a full trial for such 
a course of studies. There may be obstacles on the part of the 
teacher, obstacles on the part of the scholar, obstacles from 
antagonistic customs. Facts, and the long experience of many 
conversant with these matters, warrant me in affirming that the 
closer the plan is followed, the greater will be the profit. 

fin England, as appears from the report alluded to, frequent 
repetitions, competitions, exercises of memory, Latin verse, themes, 
&c., are still in use, and, as the teacher's part of the programme, 

* If the classics be thas tested to the fall extent of their working power, there will be 
no complaints of inadeqnate results^ of time and labor lost, of observation grown sluggish^ 
or activity cramped, and consequently no need of proposed substitutes. 

t Examples are taken from the two European nations^ with whioh we are in nearest 
relation. 
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though light in itself, is often performed in a perfunctory manner, 
still English scholarship is still far above par. 

In France the lyceums which have, under the direction of the 
University, the monopoly of education, and in which the positive 
sciences compose the chief branches, the number of these exer- 
cises in use is less, and the average attainment therefore falls 
below that of the English Universities. It can be shown, I think, 
that the standard of taste in the veimacular has risen or fallen 
according to the strictness or laxity with which this method of 
teaching the classics has beea followed. Taking again England 
and France as cases to the point, let us see if facts do not confirm 
this assertion. Hallam, in speaking of literary history, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century (about the epoch in 
our theory, when the old system was abandoned), observes, Vol. 
2, Ch. 1, in regard to the Latin. ** There was a prevalence of 
bad taste even among those who had the pretensions to be reck- 
oned scholars. Lippius had set the example of abandoning the 
purest models, and his followers had less sense and taste than 
himself. They sought obsolete terms; they affected pointed sen- 
tences and a studied conciseness of period, which made their 
style altogether dry and jejune. The Universities, and even the 
Gymnasia or schools of Germany, grew negligent of all the 
beauties of language. Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly 
manner, by the help of modem books, which spared the pains of 
acquiring any subsidiary knowledge of antiquity, and this neglect 
of the ancient writers in education caused even eminent scholars 
to write ill." This rejection of the ancient models was followed 
by a preference for the French (page 405), and mark the effect in 
the English language. **The pedantry of unauthorized Latin- 
izing, the affectation of singular and not generally intelligible 
words from other sources, the love of quaint phrases, strange 
analogies and ambitious efforts and antithesis were the consequence. 
In our contemporary writers (1650 to 1700), with little exception, 
there is a tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the common people, but of one much 
worse — the dregs of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentleman must 
clear from his conversation before he can assert that name." (Vol. 
2, page 409.) In France the innovation on the mode of teaching 
Latin was made later, and was followed by a corresponding 
decline of good taste in the use of the French language. RoUin, in 
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his "Traits des Etudes," 1726, signalizes and deplores the abase- 
meni of classical studies, and the mode of teaching them recently 
adopted. The custom of speaking Latin existed no longer in the 
University of Paris, and Rollin wished to restore it. His words 
have already been cited at the commencement of this paper. Now 
please observe the fruits produced. Voltaire, no mean judge in 
literary matters, thus writes in 1756: "It seems to me that 
people now-a-days speak only in enigmas. Nothing is simple — 
all is affected; nature is followed nowhere, and people have the 
misfortune of wishing to do better than our masters." "You 
will see," he adds, "that our great writers, Fenelon, Bossuet, 
Racine, D^spreaux (and he might have added Moliere, who were 
all educated on the old plan), these always employed the proper 
word in their writings," Ac. The question occurs whether, now 
that the Latin is no longer employed as the usual medium of 
communication, it would not be better to use such a method of 
teaching it as in cor^formity to the changed condition of things. 
This objection is a begging of the question. It supposes other 
more useful methods, and that the one considered does not make 
allowance for actual requirements. All the arguments in favor 
of having a main branch in an educational course, and of making 
that main branch the classics, militate equally in favor of giving 
them the prominence in practice as in theory, if the good anti- 
cipated is to be derived. Better adopt some other cardinal 
branch, and make at once Latin an accessory, than to make it the 
basis only in name. "Drink deep or taste not." As one lan- 
guage well known is worth more than a smattering of half a 
dozen, so a principal study, well pursued, is more useful than 
an abundance of superficial information without order and co- 
herency, 

L'Ecole Polytechnique, West Point, &c., confer thorough 
instruction in their line, because they faithfully adhere to the 
plan of subordinating all their instruction to one principal study. 
If there are more beneficial results in teaching the Latin in one 
way than in another, partially applied, the partial results must be 
greater. 

One does not learn the rules of arithmetic in one fashion, when 
he is to learn the calculus, and in another when he does not 
intend to learn the calculus. Besides, it is not true that the Latin 
has ceased to be the means of communication among the learned. 
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I venture to say that a book of history or science, in Latin, 
would be, at this day, more universally read, and, if well writ- 
ten, more vividly appreciated than if published in English, 
Fi*ench or Italian. 

It may be, and has been, objected that if so much time be 
devoted to the classics, all the other branches would suffer, and 
provision would not be made for modern science. The objection 
is somewhat like the last. To it I answer that time can be found 
for what is essential to be known in these matters, the amount of 
time varying, of course, according to the various exigencies. 
Discretion only can regulate things, so that, while making all 
allowances for present needs, no detriment be offered to the prin- 
cipal branch. Hear how this question is met in two other 
countries. In England one is struck with the tenacity displayed 
by the heads of public schools (in their examinations before the 
Royal Commissioners, 1864), and by the commissioners themselves, 
for the maintenance of the classics in all their integrity. This 
bias, so decided and so general, can only spring from the persua- 
sion of the great utility resulting from their retention. This was 
corroborated yesterday, by a learned gentleman who addressed 
you, who asserted, from Tiis positive knowledge, that on one 
point all educators in Great Britain were unanimous, and that was 
on the retention of the classics as the chief branch in the schools. 
An important witness on this chapter is M. Thiers, who remarks 
on a bill in regard to secondary instruction: ** Without desiring," 
says he, **to take children from the study of antiquity, there are 
some persons who would wish, concurrently with ancient know- 
ledge, to give them a little more of the modern. It is with this 
end that they have added to the instruction adopted in the time 
of RoUin, more history, mathematics and natural sciences. Expe- 
rience is before us to show that up to the present the experiment 
has not been successful. 

**TF6 have consulted the most leaimedprofessors^ and they all say 
that now-a-days people want to cram too much knowledge at a 
time into the heads of children^ i. e. young people. Their mind 
evidently bends under the load, and they do not learn at all, or 
else they forget. It would be better to retrench than add to 
secondary instruction, and in every case it should not be, in our 
opinion at least, the study of the ancient languages which should 
be retrenched." These few words are .the recapitulation of the 
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experience and observation of the great numbers for whom he 
speaks. In the multiplication of these accessory branches, there 
is need of remembering the old proverb, ** Qui trop embrasae mal 
etreint.^^ If any exception were made, it should be in favor of 
mathematics. Having taught that branch and physics or natural 
philosophy for several years, I would not speak in their dispar- 
agement. 

I speak with diffidence on this subject, in presence of so many 
learned gentlemen, and notably of Professor Davies, now before 
me, who has won the lasting esteem and gratitude of his country 
by his contributions to science.* 

Plato would not permit any one to enter his sanctum unless he 
had studied mathematics, thus showing how important he con- 
sidered it, as a preparation for philosophy. My little experience 
confirmed the general opinion, viz: that the ability to compre- 
hend the abstract and rigid proofs of mathematics, though vary- 
ing according to the degree of precocity of individuals, is usually 
of comparatively late growth. What would task the mind to the 
utmost at fifteen may be acquired without eflFort at seventeen or 
nineteen. Hence useless labor and premature exertions. If a 
boy has well grounded himself in the rules of arithmetic and 
algebra, with some geometry and plane trigonometry, and does 
not hesitate at the purely algebraical operations, it will never be 
too late to make a complete course of mathematics. As the 
mind becomes more mature, it takes in easier these kinds of 
demonstrations; the speculative and abstract become, as it were, 
more natural. In England it has been remarked that students 
from the universities have never taken the prizes for the first year 
in those examinations where mathematics are a speciality; but they 
have done so in subsequent years. At our West Point several 
cases occur to me of persons, graduates of colleges, who would 
not, perhaps, have attained as high a standing without the previ- 
ous training of the classics. There is then, to resume this dif- 
ference, that classics, if neglected in youth, cannot be afterwards *" 
acquired, and mathematics, with the restrictions mentioned, may 
be postponed. If one has not had in youth the advantage of a 
classical education, the liberal professions are hardly said to be 



* All these positions, in fact the method advocated, and its relation to mathematics^ 
Ao., were warmly endorsed subsequently by Professor Davies. 
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open to him; at all events, there is always a wtmt felt by himself 
and perceived by others. 

The purpose of a university education is not to ** compass the 
cycle of knowledge," but to prepare for every career, and to 
aflbrd a starting point for perfection in any department I hoW 
contrary to Sir William Hamilton, who has said many hard things, 
about mathematics (Discussions on philosophy and literature 
passim), that the powers of generalization are cultivated by this 
study. It may be that they do not cultivate a large number of 
the faculties, that they habituate the mind to expect the same 
certainty in other matters, Ac. With his strictures is mixed some 
truth; for instance, Hamilton observes that the art of reasoning 
rightly is assuredly not to be taught by a process in which there is 
no reasoning wrongly. 

He believes, with Coleridge, ** that it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose geometry any substitute for logic;" but to come to the 
point I am aiming at, he seems to have reason on his side, in say- 
ing **that mathematics afford us no assistance (i. e., I would say 
not much) in conquering the difficulties or avoiding the dangers 
which we encounter in the great field of probabilities, wherein 
we live and move." (P. 284.) 

I have all along laid stress on liberal studies, inasmuch as they 
afford the implements of thought, the weights and measures and 
scales, with a certain dexterity in their use. It is not the inten- 
tion proposed in education to make a word artist, a mere stringer 
of pretty speeches. One must not only know how to express him- 
self accurately, but to reason strictly. To teach this latter is the 
province of logic and metaphysics. 

We must, by the aid of reason, determine the functions of rea- 
son itself, its strength and weakness, its power and limits. Pro- 
ceeding by the infallible test of the sj'^llogism, logic gives a means 
of unveiling sophistry and of developing, to its highest power, 
r that faculty of which man is so proud. In a word, logic, rightly 
studied, not only enables us to detect error, but also to discover 
truth and disclose the mechanism by which that discovery is 
made, «. e., in analyzing the very motives of certainty. Now, of 
what use to have weights or implements, if we have nothing to 
weigh or work upon? Philosophy furnishes that subject matter; 
this study which is the crowning point of an education. If the 
ancients had cause to esteem it so highly, and lavish such praises 
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upon the shadow of it they possessed, of what importance must 
it be, perfected under the pure light and benign auspices of Chris- 
tianity? The philosophy to which I allude, does not consist of a 
set of dreamy speculations or useless abstractions, but a practical 
knowledge of those things which man can acquire with the sole 
aid of reason. The student has already been taught by logic how 
to investigate the truth. Proceeding then in the research, he 
discovers what can be known of man, of his future, of being in 
general, of the visible world, and of God and His attributes. 

Judging sanely of what he has discovered, he considers what 
are the relations which he holds to beings other than himself. 
Hence come positive duties to his fellow man, to society, to his 
family, to his Creator. Taking up the question of revelation, he 
discusses the possibility of it, i. e.j whether God can reveal any 
other facts, or impose any other duties than those reason demon- 
strates to exist, he examines the actual fact (of such circumstances 
and revelation) from the same point of view. Accepting it as a 
reality, a man becomes conscious that the noblest use he can make 
of his faculties is to employ them, not exactly in digging wealth 
from the bowels of the earth, nor in developing its physical 
resources, nor in increasing the comforts of life (though these aims 
are not precluded), but in solving the great problems of existence, 
and in emerging from the labyrinth of vagaries and doubt into 
which we have been cast by reason's abuse. This study is usually 
made in Latin, the terminology of which is already defined and 
well known, and which partakes more nearly of the universality 
and immutability of the principles it transmits. Whoever goes 
through such a course, is not set adrift upon the ocean of life 
without a chart or compass, but is famished with a sure direc- 
tion from within as well as from without. 

We have need of this philosophy as much (if not more) now 
than at any previous epoch. 

There is an imperious necessity of progressing in the moral 
order, to keep pace with the development of material strength, 
if we wish to avoid immense disasters — two propositions which, 
only incidentally announced, suggest more than they express. At 
all events, sound morality based on reason, is a solid and indis- 
pensable support of the social fabric. 

The mind, too, naturally yearns after exact and practical know- 
ledge, both in its form and in its substance. An evidence of this 

8 
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I find in a remarkable paper read before this Convocation in 1863 
or 1864, by Professor Lewis, of Union College. Here is an extract 
bearing upon my entire thesis: 

** A melancholy experience of errors, both social and moral and 
religious, may yet convince us that words are very important 
things, and that the analysis of words and propositions may be 
far more useful and practical, at certain times, than that of earths 
and alkalis. 

**He who would reduce to their elemental ideas, and then 
cleai-ly define such words as, nature, supernatural, law, develop- 
ment, idea, life, organic, power, force, faculty, government, state, 
church, morality, religion, duty, crime, punishment, reformation, 
liberty, will, necessity, cause, effect, reason, motive, right as an 
adjective, right as a noun, with many other similar words that now 
pass about like defaced and worn out coins; he who would stamp 
them all anew, so as bring out their true and ancient images, the 
same and immutable under all abuse, making them so clear to the 
popular mind, that every counterfeit would be instantly detected; 
such a man, we say, would confer a favor on our age of more 
value than the most splendid discoveries of modern science." 

At this late day, it is not to be supposed that any one will 
make such a discovery, nor the discovery as to the best mode of 
instruction, for the simple reason that they have been made 
already. It is perfectly within the competence, nay, it is the very 
business of a sound education, including logic and philosophy, to 
afford solid and satisfactory definitions to these terms, and solu- 
tions to the really great questions they involve. But, in order to 
gain adhesion, mankind being constituted as it is, such definitions 
or solutions must be confirmed by the condensed wisdom of the 
ancients, approved by the strongest dictates of reason, and founded 
on the immutable basis of revelation. 
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* THE WHOLE WORK OF THE ACADEMIES. 

. BY GEORGE W. JONES, A. M., 
Principal of Delaware Literary Institute, 

The academies of New York labor under great aud increasing 
difficulties. The great difficulty is the variety and amount of work 
required of oui* teachers through the multiplicity of studies pur- 
sued. 

This is the first point; and 

The second, which is, perhaps, the root of the matter, is, the 
want of system and of economy in the whole educational plan of 
the State, and the consequent waste of our time and strength. 

The third point I make is, the undue attention the few young 
men, who are fitting for college, receive, to the exclusion and 
great detriment of that much larger number who do not intend to 
enter any college; and 

Fourthly; I desire to examine the course of preparation now 
required at our hauds by the colleges, to see whether some 
changes cannot be made, to the relief of the academies and our 
mutual benefit. 

Lastly, to enquire what course of study, if any, the academies 
can and may adopt, which shall relieve teachers, but not be less 
profitable, at least, than the present arrangements; in short, to 
bring up for discussion, the whole work of the academies of 

NEW YORK. 

At present we must fit boys for college, and have a course of 
study for them; we teach the higher mathematics and natural 
sciences to those who desire, and arrange a course of study for 
them; we compete with the commercial colleges, and offer equal 
fEuulities to our scholars in those branches; we have a normal 
class; teach drawing and painting, teach music, teach ancient and 
modern languages; teach engineering, history, finance and law; 
teach elocution, the calculus, spelling, and half a dozen ologies; 
teach, or offer to teach, everything; teach twice as many hours 
per day as our college professors, and ten times as great a variety 

* This paper was not actually read at the Convocation, the author being absent at the 
time first assigned to it, and the pressure of business finally preventing its presentation, 
though re-announced. It has, however, been thought best to include it in the published 
proceedings, and for this purpose a copy has been solicited and furnished. 
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of subjects. The academies arc indeed small universities. The 
burden of this varied labor is great and terrible, and increases 
yearly as new demands are made upon us. 

A part of this trouble is doubtless due to the teachers them- 
selves; for, in their desire for patronage, they permit scholars to 
be choosers, too much, and form such classes as are thus demanded. 
We may, perhaps, reduce our labors somewhat, by ourselves dic- 
tating their work. But, unavoidably, after this reduction, there 
is and must be a wide range of studies taught every term in every 
academy. We cannot increase the number of our teachers; their 
compensation is too small now. We cannot raise our rates of 
charge; for many, even now, are kept back by the expense. Shall 
we divide up the work, leaving to the commercial colleges all 
that pertains to business; to the ladies' seminaries the graduation, 
and fitting for graduation, of all our ambitious girls? Shall we 
have a few schools which, like Andover, fit boys for college, and 
do little else? Shall we send to Troy every young man who 
wishes to study chemistry or surveying? Shall we leave to the 
normal schools the work of preparing teachers? Doubtless they 
would all receive better instruction than now, but the expense 
would be beyond the means of most, and the enterprise too great 
for their undertaking. This division of labor is indeed more fea- 
sible now, with our railroad facilities, than formerly, and I know 
not but it is the true relief; nor do I object, if no better plan can 
be devised. 

With the present want of system, where every academy teaches 
everything to small classes, there is great waste of time and very 
imperfect results. Twenty scholars may be better taught than 
one; there will be more spirit and better preparation on the part 
of both scholars and teacher. What is worse, the time for recita- 
tion is cut down to the shortest, and for preparation on the part 
of the teacher, often to nothing. But, indeed, if schools are dis- 
tant and special, the expense is too great, the distance from home 
too great, and attendance is thereby discouraged. Many how are 
induced to make the beginning, and, the beginning made, are 
encouraged to go on, to secure a liberal education, simply because 
good schools are of easy access. 

I propose, then, to enquire whether there is not some one gen- 
eral course of study which may, with only slight modifications, 
embrace all the scholars of an academy, as well those who fit for 
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college as others; for the waste of labor subsists not alone between 
the academies, but also between the academies and colleges: for 
we are teaching constantly the same things as they, in large mea- 
sure, in mathematics, natural science, history and metaphysics. I 
hope to show that this waste, at least, can be saved, and the other 
greatly reduced. 

One word first, in regard to the course of study now required 
in fitting boys for college. With the exception of the mathema- 
tics and a little else, it is wholly divorced from the studies of the 
other scholars of the academy. It is mostly Latin and Greek, in 
which other scholars have little interest, and do not join. For 
these few then — scarce a dozen — for these few, the time of one 
teacher is demanded and given — often the best teacher in the 
school — with great injustice and great detriment to all the rest, 
who not only suffer from neglect, but actually pay a large part of 
this classical teacher's salary, the receipts from classical scholars 
not being sufficient therefor. And the cla^ical scholaris, on the 
other hand, not being required to do so, urged on to enter college 
at the earliest time, and further, well knowing that they must in 
college study algebra, geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, his- 
tory, and other studies, which are being pursued by their mates 
in the academy, and which they might pursue there without extra 
expense or trouble to the academy, and with great gain to them- 
selves, yet they neglect them. 

I hope to show, before I have done, that the course of study I 
propose, would be best for those who are fitting for college, and 
best for the colleges, as well as affording great relief to the aca- 
demies. 

I propose, then, to drop the Greek out of the preparatory 
course; that would save us half a man's labor, I think Principal 
Gardner proposed this change three years ago. He urged that 
the study of Greek would lose nothing thereby, for in a short 
time, under the efficient instruction the colleges might give, with 
the students' better training and greater strength, they would 
make up for that deficiency. I will go one step further, and urge 
upon the colleges, in their own course of study, the desirableness 
of making the Greek optional, and permitting in its place the 
study of modern languages, history or natural science. I believe 
it would give equally good mental training, and increase the 
number of students at college; for many who are anxious for 
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better culture, are, I fear, kept back by the thought that they 
must work so many years for what can be of so little use. 

I do not mean to decry classical study. I understand the argu- 
ments in its favor. It is a vigorous and healthy mental gymnas- 
tic; it is the only way to get a thorough knowledge of one of the 
world's great ages. It gives power of expression; it teaches us 
the meaning of our own words, and the principles of our own 
language; it cultivates taste and the finer parts of man's nature; 
it introduces us to the great family of scholars. I understand 
this, and I propose to teach one dead language, the Latin, and 
urge its more general study, and from this one to gathfer most of 
the fruit claimed for both, and I would have the other also for 
those who desire it; for those who are to be our religious instruc- 
tors I urge its still more thorough study, omitting, perhaps, some 
other things to give it place. But why should all be compelled 
to pursue the same course? Why should the college be little 
else than a preparatory theological school? I believe that many- 
are kept out of college by their unwillingness to spend so many 
years in the gymnasium when there is real work; by their unwil- 
lingness to spend so many years of life's prime studying an 
exploded heathen mythology, when the works of the living God 
are spread out before them, from whose study the college in good 
part debars them; by their unwillingness to spend their young 
lives searching darkly among the bones of dead languages for 
treasures; when they can point to so many men in our own 
land, eminent for culture, refinement, ripe scholarship, sound 
judgment and rare ability, who know naught of this old 
learning. 

I urge, then, that it is unjust to require all who go to college 
to study Greek more than Hebrew, and I urge that, in any case, 
the academies should be relieved from teaching it. This is the 
first change. 

Again, I follow Principal Gardner, and I believe Principal Wil- 
liams also, in urging that the colleges should require, for entrance, 
a considerable knowledge of natural science, the elements of 
physical geography, botany, natural philosophy and chemistry; 
and of mathematics, the whole of algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, and of history and drawing a considerable knowledge. 
I urge this because the academies already teach these things to 
their other scholars, and can add a few more to classes already 
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formed, without additional trouble and expense, indeed, with 
positive advantage; for they are the more scholarly and ambitious 
boys who will go to college, and they add life and interest to any 
class they join, particularly if spurred up by a vigorous examina- 
tion ahead. I urge it again, because, if one fits for college and 
then does not go, which is so often the case, he really has a good 
and useful education, of far more account to him than the little 
Greek he might have learned. I urge it because I do not wish 
the requirements of the entrance examination made less. I urge 
it because I believe the academies can do this work just as well 
as the colleges — I mean the elementary instruction — and that 
those learned professors would find a more intelligent audience 
of students, to whom, with greater pleasure or greater profit to 
all, they might propound the grander truths of science, instead, 
as now, of teaching details, or, neglecting these, speaking to those 
who understand them not. I urge it because I believe the trio, 
mathematics, natural science and language, affords more variety 
than mathematics, Latin and Greek, or Latin and Greek alone — 
more that is interesting to the young, whence a greater number 
of persons will begin a course of liberal culture, more work will 
be accomplished in the same time by the student, a more harmo- 
nious development of the faculties will. ensue. I urge it because 
youth is the time when details are easiest acquired, particularly 
with regard to things which they can see and feel, abstraction 
coming later, and, therefore, it seems the natural method of edu- 
cation. 

I add history, because one should early begin to read of the 
world's great movements, and study the character of its good and 
wise men. I add drawing, both for its usefulness and its refining 
influence. 

All these things the academies can teach, do teach now, and 
will teach well if they have time. 

But, indeed, the most important work of the academies of New 
York is not in the preparation of a few hundreds for college. It 
is with the many thousands who think not at all of college: 
young men and women who complete their education, so hr as 
school is concerned, at the academies; our intelligent fitrmers, 
mechanics, teachers, and most of our professional men, who do 
not go to college, but from the academy to the professional school 
or into the active business of life; men of action, who are to con- 
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trol the conntry, make and execute its laws, develop its ivealtfa, 
and suppoii; its institutions; women who will be fit companions 
for such men. I insist that these shall have the first attention^ the 
course of study be arranged for them, and the strength of the 
best teachers spent with them. Am I wrong? 

What, then, is the best course of study, adapted alike to the 
wants of all the scholars of the academy? I know nothing better 
than what I have already proposed. Mathematics is king of 
sciences, in that it teaches man to reason, and drills him in reason- 
ing, wherein men dilBfer most from each other, and most surpass 
the brute. Dr. Barrow says: ** Mathematics serve to ennerve the 
mind to a constant dilligence in study, to undergo the trouble of 
an attentive meditation, and cheerfully contend with such diffi- 
culties as lie in the way. They wholly deliver us from credulous 
simplicity, most strongly fortify us against the variety of scepti- 
cism, eflectually restrain us from rash presumption, most easily 
incline us to a due assent, perfectly subjugate us to the govern- 
ment and weight of reason, and inspire us with a resolution to 
wrestle against the imperious tyranny of false prejudices. If the 
fancy is unsteady and fluctuating, it is, as it were, poised by this 
balance and steadied by this anchor. If the wit is blunt, it is 
sharpened by this whetstone; if it is luxuriant, it is pruned by this 
knife; if it is headstrong, it is restrained by this bridle, and if it 
is dull, it is roused by this spur. Lord Bacon says: ''In the 
pure mathematics I can report no deficiencies, except it be that 
men do not sufficiently understand the excellent use of the pure 
mathematics in that they do cure many of the infirmities of the 
wit and the faculties intellectual; for if the wit be too dull, they 
sharpen it; if too wandering, they fix it; if too inherent in the 
flesh, they abstract it." 

Again, mathematics is servant of all sciences, for only by it are 
their highest results yielded. It is an inexhaustible arsenal, 
whence all draw weapons; an inexhaustible fountain, whence all 
draw strength. Let mathematics stand first. 

I put history next, then natural science; or natural science, 
then history. I know not which should stand highest, either in 
time or importance. They are the two great fountains of thought, 
the one in the material world, the other in the mental and 
spiritual. The one deals with matter; teaches us its laws and its 
life, its beauties and its uses; shows us the road to comfort, to 
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wealth and to reverence; the other deals with men — God's high- 
est workmanship — shows us his follies and his virtues; presents 
bright examples for us to follow; points out the reef that we must 
shun; prepares us for our duties as citizens; shows us our little- 
ness and our greatness. Let the history contain criticisms of 
government and society, analysis of character, the principles and 
motives of action, a history of peace as well as war, of thought 
as well as action. Let the natural science be taught in the field, 
the laboratory and the workshop. 

One's own language is of course to be studied with care, and 
some foreign tongue, if possible; Latin first, for general culture. 
But he who would read science deeply must know French, and 
he who would have great scholarship can not safely neglect Ger- 
man. I doubt whether the academies should teach both these 
languages; but the colleges should teach them, certainly rather 
than Greek, for they are always of great use aside from the men- 
tal training, and Greek can scarce be called so. To these noble 
studies I add bookkeeping, political economy and the simpler 
principles of government and law, with all that pertains to busi- 
ness and to our political duties, and this for boys and girls alike, 
believing that all need this knowledge, and that women will not 
cease their dependence so long as their education is so frivolous. 
I add drawing and music; and last, not least, the history, geogra- 
phy and antiquities of the Bible, together with the evidences of 
Christianity in nature and revelation, and Christian ethics. 

I would then omit the Greek in the academies, and make it 
optional in college; add the elements of natural science, all the 
lower mathematics, and a large knowledge of history, drawing, 
and perhaps the French, to the requirements of the entering ex- 
amination at college, and thus arrange one course of study for all 
the students of the academy. 

I claim for the academies less labor on the part of the teachers, 
from the fewer classes, larger and more interesting classes, better 
instruction and more thorough work. I claim for the colleges a 
body of students better trained in the simple elements, and better 
able to profit by their higher instruction. I claim a saving for 
all our teachers of that great waste of time and strength. 
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A KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES AN 
INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT OF LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION. 

BY TATLEB LEWIS, LL.D., 
PrqftBtor qfthe Greek and Oriental Languages in Union College. 

That the Bible should have a place in all our schools has been 
urged on the ground that we are a christian nation. On the other 
side it has been maintained that the state knows no religion — not 
even a God — and that any recognition of either would be a viola- 
tion of religious, or, as it might better be said, irreligious liberty. 
Although not intending to go far into that argument here, it 
would not be difficult, we think, to show that nothing of predom- 
inant social interest, whether belonging to the inner or the outer 
life of a people, can be harmlessly ignored, either by the legisla- 
ture or the school. As well attempt thus to ignore the English 
language, and give it no manner of* preference^ because there are 
those among us who speak other tongues, as to affect a like neu- 
trality between the predominant Christianity of the land and the 
small minority of unbelievers- Such neutrality, even if it were 
possible, would be unjust. But it is impossible. ** He that is 
not for, is against.'' There is no neutrality here — there can be 
no neutrality. The attempt to be unchristian becomes simply 
antichristian] in the effort to be wholly unsectarian, there is a 
favoring of the worst sect of all. This has nothing to do with 
the cry of church and state. It is simply the recognition or denial 
of what exists, and whose existence, or non-existence, must have a 
most important influence, not only upon the morals, but upon the 
thinking, the literature, the whole inner life, and, through that, 
upon the whole outer life of a people. Thus neutrality towards 
Christianity and the scriptures is simply impossible. The oppo- 
sition, though negative in form, becomes positive hostility. It is 
a creating, in the very start, of a bias to unbelief. Even the 
youngest child cannot fail to understand its tendency. The Bible, 
in this clamor, gets the aspect of a dangerous book. It is opposed 
to freedom and the conscience. The state is jealous of it. Who 
can estimate the mischief of this sceptical bias so early given, or of 
this moral taint communicated to the soul in its earliest thinking? 
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But we cannot dwell on this. There is another view that may- 
be taken, which does not so directly assail the opposite prejudice, 
and is more in keeping with our position m a purely intellectual 
and educational association. It is this: The knowledge of the 
scriptures, which are the ground of our religion, is an essen- 
tial part of true education in its literary and intellectual aspect. 
It is a branch of knowledge too high in its-claims, whether true 
or false, too wide in its bearings, whether historical or religious, 
too deep in its intimate connection with all that is deepest in our 
nature, to be ignored in any scheme of education whether liberal 
or restricted. In other words, cme cannot be called a truly edu- 
cated man, who is ignorant of the Bible. Whatever else he may 
lay claim to; whatever may be his position in society, or in the 
nation, — whether he lifts his head in the senate, or assumes dis- 
tinction at the bar, or plays the orator and guide of the people; 
if he is not familiar with the scriptures, if he is a stranger to their 
history, if he knows little or nothing of the wide and peculiar 
literature it has created in the world, — he is an uneducated man, 
an ill-informed man, — he is an ignorant man — a very ignorant man. 
He lacks acquaintance with one of the most important constituents 
of human thought; he is a child, yes, inferior to some children, 
in respect to a knowledge which has done more than all other 
intellectual causes to affect the thinking of the race, and to deflect 
the spiritual course of the world's history. He pretend to teach 
his fellow men, to be their political or social guide, who knows 
nothing of this vast underlying and controlling powerl The idea 
is preposterous. 

And yet how many are in this very condition! How frivolous 
and inane, in many of its departments, is becoming our literature 
on account of this ignorance and this ignoringl We talk of the 
prejudices and the superstitions of the seventeenth century. 
Better have them all again, if they would bring with them the 
vigor, the clearness, and the profundity which the literature of 
those times derived from the universal acknowledgment and uni- 
versal study of the Holy Scriptures. 

And not in the world alone do we trace this great defect. 
Whatever may be the cause, even in the church is there the want 
of a proper appreciation of the power of the scriptures. I mean 
their intellectual power, their thought-suggesting power. If cler- 
gymen everywhere studied the Bible and its literature as they 
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ought, they could not so overlook the rich treasures that might 
be brought out from its faithful and learned exposition. With 
this storehouse of things new and old, or old yet ever new, ever 
lying open before them, and studied by them as it should be 
studied, they could not be content with spinning sermons, as 
many of them do, out of their own cerebral webs, with nothing 
really drawn from the scriptures but the formality of the text. 
How much beating of the air might be saved, if, instead of moral 
this and moral that, and obligation, and missions of the age, and 
an everlasting talk about the power of the pulpit, they should 
bring their souls into closest contact with a psalm of David, or a 
chapter of Paul, until every word and every figure stood out in 
all their rich suggestiveness, thought breeding thought in an ever 
expanding series, — ^thus anchored firmly on a thorough knowledge 
of the letter^ and thence safely exploring the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of the spirit. How gi*eat the oversight, when any fail to see 
that here are the true materials for preaching, and that this alone 
is, in fact, that veritable preaching of the Word for which they 
claim to be divinely commissioned. Do they want inspiration? 
are they at a loss for subjects and ideas? let them then without 
fear of the charge of plagiarism draw copiously from this fountain 
so inexhaustible in its depth and its diversity. There is a com- 
plaint of too little variety in our modern preaching. •It is often 
a mere hostile cavil, but the cure for it is not what that cavilling 
spirit would indicate. Such variety is not to be found by descend- 
ing into the arena of the world, as some would advise, but by 
bringing the world up to the Bible, ascending into the higher 
region of scriptural thought, and spreading out its sublime wealth 
of idea in all its suggestive relations to human thinking and human 
history. 

The Bible in its intellectual aspect, — ^the mental quickening that 
comes from the study of the scriptures, whether as exemplified in 
an individual or in an age; it is this on which we are tempted to 
dwell. It is yet to be seen whether minds of the highest order 
can be produced without it. Had there been no higher or stronger 
influence at work than what is now called Baconianism, it may be 
questioned whether it ever would have produced Bacon himself. 
Underneath all his thinking, as may in truth be said of all the 
great minds of that remarkable age, there lay this unearthly 
thought, this rich spiritual suggestiveness of the scriptures. With 
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what aflfection do they speak of it, not in the platitudes of a 
modern platform Bible patronizing, but with a deep feeling of its 
intellectual as well as its religious worth. It was not with Bacon 
a mere skeleton of a creed which had come down to him from his 
ancestors, and which he was not yet fully prepared to shake off. 
The thought pervades all his works. Everywhere, in a spirit of 
deepest reverence, and of devout affection, does he thus speak of 
the christian revelation as the foundation, the ci*own, and the end 
of all other knowledge. This could be proved abundantly from 
his writings, but in his famous confession of faith we have the 
evidence of the fact that Bacon^s intellectual greatness had its 
root in this source, and that all his rich thinking on the works of 
God received a higher stamp of grandeur from the constant im- 
pression of what he so often, and so reverently, and so affection- 
ately, styles his word. 

The highest genius has ever recognized the Bible as an intel- 
lectual sustaining power. It has been the life of modern poetry. 
Even the dark Byronic school derived its most vigorous thought 
from its antagonism. It would be easy to show that neither 
Byron nor Shelley could have written as they did, had it not been 
for ideas which the world never would have had without the 
Bible. There is no need of citing Milton and his immortal works; 
but it is not too much to say, that, without the scriptures, we 
should have had no Shakespeare. He may not have been person- 
ally devout, yet he felt this higher influence of the age around 
him, and he wrote as he surely would not have written, had the 
predominant guides of thought at that time been godless anti- 
biblical thinkers like Spenser, Comte, and Mill. Compare Scott 
with Dickens. Concede to the latter all that is claimed for him 
in the farcical, and in some aspects of the pathetic, yet what a 
lack of the higher knowledge of human nature do his caricatures 
betray as compared with the profound portraitures of the author 
of Waverly. Dickens knows nothing of the Bible; he is totally 
ignorant of its intrinsic wealth, and of the unearthly power that 
has ever marked its influence upon the world. Scott drew deeply 
from its intellectual, if not from its moral inspiration. He lived 
among a people who revered the Bible, whose history was full of 
it, whose social life was formed by it. Whether spiritually under 
its influence or not, he knew its spiritual power. He had the 
genius to perceive that there was something higher even than 
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genius in the scriptures, — ^that they contained world-ideas, a spir- 
itual adaptedness to all diversities of souls and to all varieties of 
personal condition. We see this even in the pictures in which 
he is thought to have betrayed a hostility to certain forms of reli- 
gious truth. Scott could poitray the fierce enthusiast, or the 
gloomy fanatic, or the maddened antinomian zealot; for he knew 
something of the deep moral mystery exhibited in these charac- 
ters, and the greatness inherent in the very ideas of which they 
were the perverse representatives. Dickens could only draw the 
absurd, snivelling hypocrite, canting ever, in season and out of 
season, as though his only motive were to show the world what 
a very foolish and absurd hypocrite he is. In all Dickens' novels 
it is ever the same, a man brought in simply to caricature reli- 
gion, hypocritical without any reason, or without any ground, 
either in the worldly or religious nature of man, from which such 
a character could grow. He represents nothing. Even in what 
may seem their perversions of the religious life, how great the 
diflference between these writers! The higher genius, Scott, 
versed in the scriptures, and in church history, paints for- us that 
awful personage, Balfour of Burley. Dickens, more ignoFant of 
the Bible than msLuy a child in a Sunday school, attempts to make 
us laugh, but more often disgusts us with such wretched travesties 
as the red nosed shepherd in Pickwick. Any one who has read 
the works may pursue the contrast. The powerful limning in the 
one case, the utter failure in the other, come from just the differ- 
ence in true scriptural knowledge on which we are dwelling. Still 
more do we see this in the more wholesome productions of Scott's 
genius. One who had not made the Bible a constant study, could 
never have produced such works as Ivanhoe, and Eob Roy, and 
Old Mortality, and the Heart of Mid Lothian. And so also in 
the drawing of what may be called their strikingly bad characters. 
Dickens' Quilps, and Ralph Nicklebys, and Uriah Heaps, are pure 
absurdities. They are so bad, so unnecessarily bad, so irration- 
ally bad, and so evidently the mere artificial creatures whom the 
author chooses to blacken for no other reason than merely to set 
off the poor, tame, worthless virtues opposed to them, that the 
reader, if he has any sense of justice, finds himself on the side of 
these miserably distorted beings; he is led to feel for them as 
persons who have been unfairly treated by the writer, — ^their 
absurd depravity having no more reason for it, no more of a true 
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development out of any deep generic evil in humanity, than the 
contrasted virtues have from any real excellence either of nature 
or of grace. There is in it all, neither reason nor inspiration. 
On a par with the absurd depravity of the Quilps, and the Uriah 
Heaps, is the equally unmeaning and characterless goodness of 
his Cheerebles and David Copperfields. 

It requires but little thinking to see what a blank there would 
be in our literature, if there could be abstracted from it all of 
power, of sentiment, or of idea that has come into it, directly or 
indirectly, from the scriptures. It is morally and spiritually 
wholesome, sometimes to let the mind float down the stream of 
such a hypothetical speculation. Does a shade of scepticism come 
over the soul, cure it by giving it for a season full and free indul- 
gence. Let us see where we would land, or what we would have 
to come to, if we loose our grasp of the highest truth. That we 
may hold it thus the firmer in reality, let it go in imagination; let 
it all go. We are scriptureless, soulless, godless — 'ASeoi kv Khofm — 
*' without God and without hope in the world." The Bible 
gone I What next? How groundless the idea that we could 
cut out the scriptures from the world's thought, and make no 
greater vacuity than the space they seem to occupy in some minds. 
Natural religion, too, is gone. Once that might have done as a help 
when men had not received the higher and the surer guide, but 
natural religion comes no more, lives no more, after the universal 
rejection of the scriptures. The idea of a life to come goes out 
in darkness. There may seem still to be left the dry notion of 
some great causality, but this is not God — our God — ^for prayer is 
gone, and providence is gone, and love, and justice, and holiness 
are gone. All ethics higher than the barest present utilitarian- 
ism, and that for want of something higher to hold it ever gravi- 
tating to a lower scale — all ideas of an eternal right, of an immu- 
table truth higher than " things," or any ** nature of things," the 
everlasting fair, the everlasting good — all gone with all their glo- 
rious visions. How immense the vacuum, even if we confine our 
thoughts to the Joss suffered by religion, or what is immediately 
connected with religion. But the thoughtful imagination cannot 
stop here. Much more than this is to be thrown into the ever 
yawning abyss. Poetry goes next. Even the ancient poetry drew 
its most soul-inspiring ideas from perverted beliefs preserved in 
their stern purity only in the scriptures. The deepest and most 
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spiritual ideas of the Greek muse clustered around their doctrine 
of Nemesis, of moral retribution, of sin begetting sin as well bs 
penalty, the doctrine of destiny in its ancient purer sense of divine 
justice, slow but sure. This was before Christianity, though 
reflected from those earliest ideas out of which the later form of 
Christianity arose. Revelation gone I Eetribution, except as an 
unmeaning babble about mere physical consequences, is banished 
from the belief and from the conscience. It is forever parted 
from the realm of poetry, and what a troop of ideas goes out with 
it! The whole power of the epic and dramatic is lost. ReUgion 
and revelation must receive the homage of an age, or poetry goes 
out beyond recovery, all but the merest outward painting, even 
should that survive. Art next depaits. Faith gone, the earthly 
and sensual predominant, the ideal must lose its hold upon the 
mind. 

But what of science? Ah, here is certainty, it is boasted. This 
will remain, though all else were lost; the grounds of science are 
immutable; her progress is settled. But let us not be too confi- 
dent, even here. There are ideas rooted in religion and nursed 
by revelation, for the want of which even science would lose its 
interest. It may do very well to enlarge upon the utilitarian ends 
of science in the preface to a scientific text book, whilst its higher 
aims are held in reserve for the contemplation of the choice esoteric 
few; it takes well to tell the utilitarian masses how very useful 
astronomy is in navigation, and how useful navigation is to com- 
merce, — of what great practical value chemistiy is in the analysis 
of poisons and the detection of bad brandy; but the scientific man 
himself, if he has any of its true spirit, knows very well that he 
has been moved by a higher and purer stimulus than this, and 
that, without this higher stimulus, science must fall at last wholly 
into the hands of the empiricist. However he may choose to 
please the public by the presentation of its earthly utilities, he 
knows that it must have, after all, something that connects it in 
its ultimate principles with the eternal and the divine, and that, 
without this, it cannot be strictly science, — something, in other 
words, which allies it to religion, giving to the spirit with which 
it is pursued the a priori reverence of faith, and the awe of devo- 
tion. Even in science, the theoretical, the contemplative, the 
ideal, is its highest end, its most alluring charm. Other men may 
keep up theii' din about facts, bare facts, but the philosophic man 
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of science knows that one cannot truly seek without an inspiring 
idea of something to be found, some notion, call it a priori or 
what you please, of what it is, and how it is to be found. There 
are those who are content with a lower position. To them, as to 
Herbert Spenser, there is nothing in the universe but force and 
motion, and motion is heat, and heat comes from the sun, and so 
the sun does all things. A late scientific lecturer becomes almost 
transported in the enunciation of these solar utilities. One might 
almost imagine it a chant of the ancient fire-worshippers. ** He (the 
sun) grows the cotton, he spins the fibre, and weaves the web. 
The clover blossoms, and the scythe of the mower swings by the 
the same force. The sun digs the ores from our mines, he rolls 
the iron, he rivets the plates, he boils the water, he draws the 
train," and so on, and so on. All this, because the sun is heat, 
and heat is motion. The lecturer occupies a page with the rhap- 
sody. He might just as well have occupied twenty pages; and 
as all physical causes are connected with all phj^sical eflfects — ^since 
nothing would be just as it is^ if everything had not been just 
what it was — he might just as well have selected any other force 
in the series of physical causation, and tied to it every effect in 
the Kosmos. He need not have stopped in these mere outward 
utilities. Indeed he does not. The sun is the moving power, 
too, in the spiritual world (if anything can be called spiritual), 
as well as in the more outwardly mechanical. ** He forms the 
muscle," the lecturer proceeds; ** he urges on the blood, he builds 
the brain." The great master of this philosophy goes farther, and 
says that thought, too, is force and motion^ and so ideas them- 
selves are dynamical powers. Following this, the lecturer might 
have presented a nearer instance of this sweeping generalization. 
He might have told his wondering audience that the very lecture 
they were hearing was a product of heat. The sun did it all. 
It was just such a quantity of caloric in his brain as the conductor, 
and in their bi*ains as the receptive medium. It might all be 
measured by the deflections of the galvanometer, and by the 
thermo-electric pile. In other words, it was simply heat lectur- 
ing on heat, and heat, through a calorific process, receiving the 
lecture. Such thaumaturgic exhibitions as these, may strike 
awhile bj' reason of their novelty, and their curious extravagance, 
but they are scientifically suicidal in the end. The heat soon 
cools, and there is no other stimulus in them, no lofty enthusiasm, 

9 
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no divinity. With nothing higher than such gross materializing^ 
appeals, and earthly utilities, science must, in the end, lose its 
greatest interest; even its utilitaiiau aims must become powerless 
to arouse the demanded mental eflbrt, for the want of that higher 
stimulus, that higher utility, as we may call it. which is necessary 
to hold up all below. 

The scriptures are not scientific or philosophical, but its great 
ideas of God, of the soul, of immortality, of retribution, are the 
life of poetry, of art, of aesthetics, of morals, and even of science 
itself. If we take religion in its purely intellectual aspect, its 
severance from science would be the loss to the latter of its 
highest sustaining idea. But more fatal still, it is the loss of 
hope in losing the thought of a personal immortality. 

We live to think ; not think to live ; 
This is the high utility, and thus we prove 
The soul immortal ag the troth itself. 

What a pitiable spectacle, the unbelieving geologist digging for 
fossils, with no higher belief than that one day he shall be a fossil 
himself! What matters it to such a man, whether the earth has 
existed ten thousand or ten million years? What matters it to 
him, who sees nothing spiritual in the universe, to know the dis^ 
tances and laws of the planets? 

Quid tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domes, animoque rotundum 
"Percurrisse polnm, — morituro. 

What good to thee 
To have searched the yast aerial domes, and traversed 
In thy soul the heaven's infinity — 

Since thou must die? 

For a moment the thin, transparent bubble floats upon the 
waves' summit in a stormy night; for a moment it reflects the 
shining hosts above; for a moment all the forms, all the laws, and 
all the ideas of the heavens are represented in that pellucid mirror. 
Imagine it to have one moment's consciousness of all this, before 
it is gone forever. Man is that bubble; science is that bubble, if 
there be not something higher than science, something surpassing 
knowledge to give to knowledge all its value. We need not teach 
what is called dogmatic theology, but surely some training of the 
mind to these higher connections in our thinking, some knowledge 
of the book on which they are chiefly grounded, should be re- 
garded as indispensable in education. 

Aside from the direct influence of the Bible on the world's 
thinking, and the world's literature, there is what may be called 
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the literature of the Bible itself. To say nothing now of the vast 
amount of commentary, exegesis, philological and archaeological 
research, all more or less connected with the leading intellectual 
questions of every age, there is the literary histoiy of the Bible 
as a whole, and in its various departments. If the true history of 
humanity be a history of what it has felt and thought, what an 
ignorant man is he who knows nothing of this, and whose igno- 
rance leads him to treat it with contempt. Take the single de- 
partment of l)iblical versions, made from very early periods, and 
how wide a field is presented! Translations from one language 
into another may be said to have begun with versions of the 
scriptures. The Greeks had no translations of the writings of 
other nations. The Romans, with the seeming exception of a few 
dramatic imitations, had no translations from the Greek. There 
was no demand for them. The interest of one nation in the think- 
ing of another had not been aroused. There were no world-tdeas, 
until these very peculiar writings began to be known. Even 
Homer, the most popular book of antiquity, had never had any- 
thing else than a Grecian dress. The same maj' be said of the 
* Greek philosophy. With the exception of a very few fragments 
of Plato, which the learned curiosity of Cicero turned into Latin, 
no Greek author had ever been thus transferred, much less any 
Oriental book. The whole stimidus here came from the new inte- 
rest created when **the law first went forth from Zion, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem." When a few Jewish Eabbis, 
under the patronage of the Ptolemies, and aided by a few curious 
Greeks, sat down in Alexandria to make the earliest version of 
the Pentateuch, about a hundred years before Christ, then and 
there was the first beginning of a world literature. In this strange 
old book which Ptolemy had discovered, and which contained 
the history and law of a very strange and peculiar people, there 
were world-ideas, and they were found to be very ancient, dating 
away back to the very earliest historical times. There was a reali- 
zation of Plato's dream, that afar off among the Barbarians, and 
coming down from the remote past, there might be concealed 
something higher and more divine than all Grecian philosophy, 
something that would concera all humanity. It was found in the 
promise to Abraham, ** that in thee and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed." Here was the book preserved by 
the most secluded people on earth, and yet it had a cosmopolitan 
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greatness of thought with which there was nothing to be com-^ 
pared in Homer, or even iji Plato himself. Away back in the 
frontispiece, ** in the beginning of the volume of the book," as the 
Psalmist says, there was the promise of a Great One to come, who 
was to crush the serpent's head, deliver man from the woes of 
sin and the thraldom of a mighty spiritual adversary. The sha- 
dows of it had been cast on all the niythologies of the world, but 
here alone was found their explanation. In this very old pro- 
phecy lay the elements of the pure heroic. Every nation, in its 
wanderings, had carried with it something of the idea, but had 
clothed it, each in its own perversions. In one it was the waiTior 
or hero knight; in another, the lawgiver, or the reformer; it was 
the strong man ridding the world of giants, hydras or robbers; or 
it was the wise man blessing the race with some useful discovery 
in agriculture or the arts. In all these was the shadowy form of 
that Great Deliverer, the El Gibbor (Isa. ix, 6), the Mighty One^. 
or Mighty God, as the piophet calls him. The spiritual in its 
purity was preserved alone in the Jewish Messianic idea, as it 
grew brighter from age to age, until finally it. stood forth fully 
revealed in the incarnate Son of the Highest. Here was the secret 
of the wonderful power of this book, when it first began to be 
made known to the world at large. It presented the bright image 
of one who was the ** Desire of all nations." It contained the 
thought which, in some form, had aroused the longings of all ear- 
nest souls, and kept alive in the world every semblance of the 
heroic. 

Hence it was that the Bible was the first book translated from 
one language into another. There arose a demand for it, such as 
there had never been for Homer, or Pindar, or Plato. It was 
found to be a world-book, and more than all others to contain 
what we have called world-ideas. The Greek version of the Sep- 
tuagint was the first demand; but hardly a century had elapsed 
from the crucifixion of Christ, before both the Old and New Tes* 
taments were transferred to the two languages that then, next to 
the Greek, were most widely spoken in the civilized world. We 
mean the Latin and the Syriac. These were soon followed by the 
Coptic, the Armenian, and the Gothic, — the last a version whose 
fragments, still remaining, are of the deepest philological interest, 
as presenting the only specimens left of what may be called the 
grandmother of our own Saxon tongue in the third {?nd fourth . 
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centuries after Christ. The wild Goths, too, wanted these world- 
ideas; and this new demand produced in the rude Gothic language 
a literary phenomenon which had never been exhibited in the 
rich and polished tongues of Greece and Rome, and in the golden 
age of their national literature. Who would ever have thought 
of turning the Greek poets into the Gothic or Thracian languages? 
But now a new literary impulse had come upon the world. Shall 
a man be called educated, we repeat it, who is totally ignorant 
of the history of these great Bible versions, and the quickening 
power they exerted on the world's thinking and the world's lite- 
rature? 

* The place of the Bible in history. There can only be given 
here the barest leading ideas, presenting the form rather of a 
disjointed table of contents, than of a methodical argument Each 
heading, however, suggests a mine of thought. The Bible the 
key to history. The Bible the great enigma of history. The 
Bible inexplicable, except as the veritable record of a supernatural 
revelation — in other words, a history of God's special dealings in 
the world, comprising not only the supernatural, but also all in 
nature and in the course of human events above the ordinary nat- 
ural and ordinary historical. The Bible the most human of all 
books, and yet having no clue to its explanation as coming from 
any mere human development, — ever warring, in fact, with such 
development, whilst of all books lying nearest to the universal 
heart and universal thinking. The Bible the most exclusive, and 
at the same time the most catholic of books; most national in its 
form, yet most cosmopolitan in its t?pirit; most oriental in its 
dress, yet so perfectly adapted to the occidental mind; so very 
ancient, and yet so easily making its home among modern ideas; 
so idiomatic, yet so translatable into all earthly tongues, and car- 
rying such a stream of philological richness into every speech that 
receives it, — giving a loftier grandeur to the Sanscrit and the 
German, whilst lifting up to an inconceivable moral elevation, the 
scant and lowly dialects of the Esquimaux and the New Zealander. 
And so, too, is history an enigma without the Bible. It is the 
key to its abrupt breaks, like Wx^ faults that are found in the geo- 
logical strata. The natural in the world's history more difficult 
to understand without the supernatural than with it. The Bible 
itself, in its constant deflection of the world's spiritual causation, 
as great a wonder, as great a miracle, as any deflection from 
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merely physical causadon recorded in it; more marrelous, in fact, 
to a right thinking, inasmuch ad it presents the question of a 
higher credibility than Hume ever thought of — ^the credibility of 
the reason, as distinguished from the vulgar incredibility of the 
sense, the higher wonder of the contemplative faculty, as distin- 
guished from the mere strangeness of the sense. This awe of the 
reason, instead of rejecting, demands the supernatural somewhere. 
A physical miracle is opposed to the ordinary witnessing of expe- 
rience, and so far arouses this sense incredulity. But there is 
something on the other side far more strange than this. A world 
in which God never personally appears, — a world without revela- 
tion, in which no voice ever comes from the higher sphere, — in 
which there is no communication between the finite rational and 
the infinite mind, — where the eternal never speaks to the tempo- 
ral — this is opposed to that other credibility of which we have 
spoken. No deflection in nature, no miracle presented to the 
aensej can be as strange as such a dreary, hopeless, uninterrupted 
natural, to that wonder of the sense-transcending faculty by which 
man is related to the divine and becomes himself a supernatural 
being. 

The Bible was a power in history before it was published to 
the world. It was so, as the objective point, we may say, towards 
which God was directing all the great movements of antiquity. 
For ages were these holy writings and this chosen people (chosen 
for the very purpose of being a world-people) shut up in the 
mountains of Judea, unknown to the Greek and Koman, — ^the last 
people that the philosophic historian of antiquity would have 
thought of, had the question been proposed. What power now in 
the world shall have the most influence on the ages to come? For 
their going forth all things were then preparing. The strong 
"he-goat" of DanieFs vision, with the great horn between his 
eyes, was coming ** swiftly from the West," so '* swiftly that he 
seemed not to touch the ground." In other words, Alexander, in 
his conquests, was caiTying into the East the Greek culture, Greek 
ideas, Greek literature, and, above all, the noble Greek language 
to be the medium of a New Revelation, requiring a greater copi- 
ousness, and more dialectic precision than was found in the old 
Shemitic. The latter, in its majestic brevity, was the language 
of authority, of a priori truth; its style was. Thus saith the Lord; 
the one that succeeded was the language of ideas, of didactic argu- 
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ment, of God reasoning with men, — a language now to be charged 
with new unearthly thought almost beyond its vast capacity to 
bear. The Grecian movement fulfilled its historical mission; and 
then comes that fourth beast, ** dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly," with its ** great iron teeth breaking in pieces and 
stamping " the nations under its feet. It was Soma, the strong 
one, as its name symbolises, the irresistible Roman power, with 
its ideas of law, of empire, of political science, — ^those very ideas 
that now enter so largely into our modern civilization. Whilst 
these were thus converging, there was taking place another move- 
ment, more silent and unobserved, but no less powerful in its 
effects upon the future destinies and future thinking of the world. 
It was the new migratory impulse, which, after the Babylonian 
exile, seems to have taken possession of the ancient chosen people. 
No theory of natural development can account for this, for it was 
in opposition to all their previous ways as well as previous training. 
From being the most exclusive and secluded, they now become 
the most w^andering nation on the fisuse of the earth. God sent 
them forth, as he had before dispersed the nations in the plain of 
Shinar, and in a few centuries the Jews were found everywhere, 
carrying their monotheistic ideas into every part of the vast 
oiK(yviiEvxiy the habitable Roman world. 

How strikingly is there symbolised the meeting of these mighty 
streams in the superscription which Pilate placed upon the cross 
of Christ! " And it was written over him, in letters of Greek, 
and Latin, and Hebrew, this is the king op the jews." The 
Roman governor merely meant to accommodate the crowd of 
Romans, Greeks, and Jews who had come out from that now cosmo- 
politan city of Jerusalem to view the strange spectacle. But we see 
now its higher significance. What a history is mirrored in that 
short inscription! — ^those three languages, representative of the 
three greatest controllers of human thought, thus meeting in the 
cross of Christ. Each of these influences had wrought, in its own 
way, and now are they brought together, henceforth to be the 
servants of a new spiritual power which had come in opposition 
to all natural development, deflecting all other forces, physical or 
historical, and converging them all to this one centre, and in this 
one direction. 

Shall we talk of education without the Bible, when in the ab- 
sence of it profane history cannot be understood? We will 
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endeavor to illuntrate this by one very brief reference to a por- 
tion of the scriptures which, of all others, the unthinking reader 
is apt to neglect. Take, for example, the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
What an exceediugly dry and uninteresting document, some would 
say — what a dreary series of unpronouncable Shemitic proper 
namesi What instruction can our children derive from this? Even 
some who profess to revere the Bible, tind in this and similar por- 
tions of it, little or nothing of interest. Now, it is this despised 
chapter, with its series of hai*d names, that stands at the head of 
all history, and all ethnology. It may be said, more than any- 
thing else, to furnish the key to the great problem of the affinity 
of languages. The learned German rationalist, hostile as he is to 
all that is most spiritual in the Bible, is compelled to express liis 
astonishment at this very ancient document, standing so far back 
in the world's first dawn, yet shedding such a light on the most 
important ethnological questions even of our own day. Had this 
hoary register been decyphered from an Egyptian temple, or been 
dug out of some Babylonian mound, or been found engraven on 
the great rock of Behistun, with such unquestionable marks of a 
very great antiquity, what a noise would it have occasioned in the 
learned and literary world! How many treatises would have been 
written upon it; how our reviews would have swarmed with arti- 
cles upon it; what a large space it would have occupied in the 
transactions of philosophical and archaeological societies. But 
here it lies in our neglected Bibles, this luminous Kohinoor, this 
hidden diamond of history, and, therefore, some would say, it 
should form no part of secular education. 

It may be said that the scriptures are mainly occupied with 
the question, ** Whither go we?" But there is another which 
now, more than at any other period, has been forced upon our 
attention. Whence came wcj and who are wef Has the race been 
in existence six thousand, or six million years? Was man a new 
thing upon the earth, the full formed product of a supernatural 
power, or is he the result of ages of development, rising from the 
lowest organic life up to what we now call the human? Did he 
come out of the toadstool, carrying along with him nothing more 
than the developing life that was once in the toadstool, or was 
there a moment when the primus homo became such through the 
inspiration of God? It is the great anthropological question of 
the age. Now on this the scriptures have a most important his- 
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torical bearing, to say nothing of the supernatural witnessing, and 
the dogmatic interest. Viewed as the oldest record of the world, 
what a value it has! How utterly deficient is any system of edu- 
cation that ignores this, or does not give it a high place in the 
solution of such a problem! The next generation will be sum- 
moned to meet this question, as it was never met before, and they 
should be prepared for the issue. On the other side it is affirmed 
that man has been but a short time upon the earth, a very short 
time as compared with the age of the earth itself. The two great 

• 

proofs are, the Bible account of the early races, and the speaking 
silence of profane history beyond a certain point, when all is still. 
The voice that seems to come from the empty chamber of the 
great pyramid proclaims that man is not a great deal older than 
the pyramids. It is about this time, or a little before, that he 
bursts into history, as it were, full grown. No long periods of 
unhistorical or even legendary savageism — no historical glimpse 
whatever of ages in which he was slowly rising above the animals 
with whom he had long been herding. There are no traces of 
any such semi-human being, no marks of any transition stage in 
which he was passing from the quadi'uped, through the long-aimed 
ape. up into the tailless biped. Mr. Huxley can find no such 
ancestors, however proud he might be of the discovery. ' How- 
ever plausible such a view may seem in theory, there is no proof 
of it. The silence of history, the silence of the rocks, the express 
language of revelation, is all against it. Some few remains that 
have a semi-human look have been lately found, it is said, in cer- 
tain places, but they are not of this species homo, whose head and 
branches, whose dispersion and early pioneering are given in the 
wonderful tenth of Genesis. None of these have ever been so lost 
to history that their course could not be traced. We know some- 
thing of all Noah's family. Japhet was the chief wanderer. The 
two main streams, of the sons of Gomer, that took their long way 
through middle Europe and middle Asia, are each to be recog- 
nized in races still roving the earth. Revelation shines upon 
their beginning, and ethnology has ever kept them to some extent 
in view. The other branch, the sons of Javan, that took the way 
of the Mediterranean and of the ** isles of the sea," present a line 
of historical light reaching up to the point of connection with the 
scriptures. Among the sons of Noah, Shem was the most reli- 
gious, and his descendants have, for the most part, remained in 
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or near the ancient home-land, preserving the primeval monothe- 
ism as it lay between the eastern pantheism and the western poly- 
theism, witnessingi) more or less, in all its branches, to the very 
ancient promise that He (not Japhet, as some interpret, but) He, 
the Shekiuah, God himself, should dwell in the tents of Shem. 
Whilst Japhet was roving in the northern forests, and Shem was 
leading a simple, pious nomadic life, Ham, the most euterprlsiug 
and intellectual of the Patriarch's sons, went down to Egypt, 
whilst another branch of the Hamites, under the mighty Nimrod, 
took a southeastern direction, and laid the foundation of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian empires. In both branches they w^ere the 
pioneers of civilization. There was in both the city-building, 
empire-founding tendency. How soon rose up the great monarchy 
of Egypt, with its pyramids, its agriculture, its canals, its tem- 
ples, its orders of society, its mystic philosophy; whilst similar 
phenomena were presenting themselves in those monuments of 
human vigor that Layard's and Rawlinson's excavations have 
revealed to the wonder of the modern world. These are the men 
with whom history opens. It bursts upon us, as we have said. 
The primeval man shows splendidly in the very beginning of his 
career. He was not a savage, according to the miserable Huxlean 
theory^, so readily assumed by the unthinking. The poor dregs 
of humam'ty to which we now give that name are not man slowly 
rising, but man long falling. They are but the embers of a dying 
light. Such was not man primeval. He was not scientific, but 
he was no savage. He had much to learn, but he learned very 
rapidly. He possessed great vigor, both of body and mind, keen 
senses, great skill of hand, and a mighty ambition to do great 
things. These primeval men, or the men who stand at the head 
of history, and with whom history opens, were the Babel tower- 
builders, the pyramid-builders, the Cyclopean wall-builders, the 
great city-builders, the empire-founders. Rude certainly they 
/Were, in some aspects of their early beliefs, for they thought that 
they could build towers that would reach to the heavens above, 
and by this means escape the floods. But in this they only at- 
tempted, with all their early vigor of soul and body, to carry out 
the geim of that idea which, in some form, has ever possessed the 
world, and belonged to all civilization — ^the idea of becoming 
independent of heaven or of any power above nature. This pri- 
meval man, we say, was a splendid being; he aimed at great 
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things; he did great things. It was, indeed, mainly the great- 
ness of magnitude, the greatness of Titanic strength and labor, 
but it was greatness still, and had its own true sublimity. 

When we thus regard this primitive man as the Bible presents 
nim, and as opening history finds him, the problem is solved that 
so perplexes certain commentators and historians, namely, the 
appearance of the great Egyptian monarchy so soon after the 
flood. On one theory all is clear: Man a short time upon the 
earth, but great in his beginning, strong in his primeval growth, 
instigated by a vast ambition, and, therefore, doing much and 
doing it rapidly — performing, in the course of a few hundred 
years, or a few generations, what at other times it takes ages to 
accoinplish, if we may not rather say, ages to destroy. There are 
phenomena in geologj' that can only be accounted for on the 
ground of movements vastly more rapid at some times than at 
others. The individual man sometimes does more, he lives more, 
in a month or even a day, than at other times in years. And so 
is it with races. So was it with that wondrous race that first 
peopled the earth. 

The other theory cannot solve the problem. Bunsen would 
give the Egyptian monarchy a duration of twenty thousand years. 
We want no learning to refute this. It contradicts common sense 
as well as the Bible. More than all is there opposed to it that 
awful silence, — that spealdng silence, — of history, to which we 
have referred. What were they doing all this time? Just think 
of it. An Egyptian monarchy running up for twenty thousand 
years in the waste of time, like one of its own spindling obelisks 
standing in the desert, or like its own strangely shaped territory, 
many hundred leagues in length, and only a few miles in breadth. 
We are asked to believe this: Twenty thousand years — king suc- 
ceeding king, dynasty marching after dynasty in unbroken series, 
so very unlike anything that history has since given us! What 
supernatural in the Bible to be compared with it for incredibility! 
Twenty thousand years of civilization in Egypt and all the rest 
of the world a blank historical waste! In Greece, Italy, Asia 
Minor, no history, no civilization, no monuments, no languages of 
which a trace has been left, no people, or, if there were beings 
in some rude form of men, undistinguishable, in other respects, 
from the wild beasts with whom tbey roamed the earth! Egypt 
so developed, Greece as forlorn as Nova Zembla, or as savage as 
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the Esquimaux! Egypt a land of light, of government, of civil- 
ization, yet sending none of its beams into these near regions of 
night, or, if it did so, the darkness comprehending it noti What 
a comment on the doctrine of progress, or how utterly unaccount- 
able that one people should have so vastly got the stai-t, and 
kept the start, of all others. It can not be. If there were any 
truth in such an antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy, especially 
in connection with such a doctrine of innate progress, the Roman 
empire should have been long before the days of Abraham, and 
our nineteenth century have preceded the Trojan war. 

Man, we repeat it, has been comparatively but a short time up- 
on the earth. He is not a great deal older than the pyramids. 
He was not a savage. He had strong associative tendencies. It 
was this passion for merging the individual in the great heroic 
movements of city and empire building that required the interpo- 
sition of Heaven to break it up, and drive him, by a supernatu- 
rally caused division, over the face of the earth; the harmony of 
Scripture here, and of the beginnings of profane history, is per- 
fect. The evidence of a few bones lately found accidentally 
mingled with those of wolves and hyenajs, avails but little against 
the mighty evidence, both positive and negative, that comes from 
other sources. Whatever class of creatures these pre-adamite 
bones may represent, they belonged not to the race which history 
and the Bible reveal. The proofs of their antiquity have been 
greatly over-rated, or they have nothing to do with our species 
homo, the Adamic and Noachian man who starts so spendidly, 
and of whom in all his branches, history has never wholly lost 
sight. Splendid we have called him, in his physical and spiritual 
powers, but at the same time splendidly wicked, early fallen, and 
involved in a depravity that has ever made a godless civilization 
the forerunner of his downfall and degeneracy, except as brought 
up again, from time to time, by the light and spiritual power 
contained in a supernatural, and supernaturally preserved, reve- 
lation. 

'* We are but of yesterday." To know this, and the grounds on 
which the assertion is made, is an important element in education, 
because it is so connected with other anthropological views, and 
must so afiect our thinking upon them. It presents what may be 
called a pivot question. Scriptural interpretation itself is aflFected 
by it. The chronology in our Hebrew Bibles is shorter than that 
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of the Septiiagint by more than a thousand years. On this account 
the Greek has been preferred even by some of the more pious 
believers. Judged, however, by the view we have taken, this 
brief Hebrew reckoning is in fact a strong argument for the truth 
and inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures. All other nations have 
had a passion for giving to their history the most extreme anti- 
quity; Hindoos, Chaldeans, Persians and Chinese run up their 
empty chronology to hundreds of thousands of years, and intidel 
credulity has sometimes aflfected to give it some kind of credence. 
To be sure, it is but bare numbers; there is no filling up the 
numerical columns, and this is the very evidence of its falsity, 
but it shows the strong tendency of men to run themselves up, 
if they can, into the exceedingly remote past. Now there is one 
ancient people that have, in some strange way, been kept from all 
this, although, as men, they must have had the feeling referred 
to as strong as others. What a temptation this people had to 
make themselves very old! But the Jews, whose actually ^lled 
up records run back the farthest of any, have in fact the briefest 
and most modest chronology of any people in the world. Nothing 
but a divine guardianship could have controlled them here. God 
was specially in the Jewish history, fulfilling his promise to dwell 
in the tents of Shem, and this has over-ruled in them the pro- 
pensity elsewhere so universal to this kind of national extrava- 
gance. That modest Jewish chronology I What a striking differ- 
ence does it present to all those national mythologies with which 
rationalists, so called, are fond of comparing iti The Bible is 
not like other books — the Bible is inspired, and the fact mentioned 
inay be reckoned as one of its strongest evidences. 

It has been said that the Bible gives us the clew to these difli- 
cult anthropological questions; but whether we receive it as abso- 
lute truth or not, no one can deny its mighty bearing upon their 
solution. Shall a man, young or old, who is ignorant of these 
ancient documents, who knows nothing of their true interpreta- 
tion, and of their historical bearing, be called educated? Shall 
that have the name of liberal education which makes no provision 
for knowledge so important, or that gives not our youth the means 
of testing, at least, the flippant assertions, or the insolently 
ignoring views of a contrary kind that are now being taken for 
granted on not a tithe of its evidence. There can be but one 
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answer to this question, it would seem, whether we regard it in 
its religious or its intellectual aspect. 

No doubt the most of those who hear me would give their 
assent to the general proposition advocated, and therefore, in 
calling attention to its importance, illustration has been used 
rather than argument. Such a course may have given to these 
remarks too much the form of a lecture, but my audience will see 
the reason of it, and, it is hoped, will pardon its length. No 
plan has been proposed. The object was simply to call the 
attention of this most responsible body to what was deemed a 
most important matter. One thing, however, may be said, that 
whatever may be the case in our academies and primary schools, 
in our colleges, at least, the kind of useful knowledge hei'e 
insisted upon should have its lectures and its professorship. 



SCHEME OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION. 

At the request of the Convocation, the following is proposed 
as a general method for carrying out the leading idea presented 
in the paper entitled '* A knowledge of the Scriptures an indis- 
pensable element of liberal education:" 

GENERAL PROPOSITION. 

In the senior year of a college course, the Bible, and the great 
literary and historical questions connected with it, ought to be 
made a special and favored portion in the scheme of instruction. 

Content with thus stating the general position, and not wishing 
to dictate to others, I would merely present here the outline of a 
course of lectures which I have endeavored to fill up in my own 
department. Others may not regard it as presenting the best 
method; but the object is attained if, in any way, it aids this 
association in discussing the general question of Biblical edu- 
cation, not in our theological seminaries merely, but in our 
colleges. 

It will be seen that throughout the design is to present the 
Scriptures in their literary, historical and philosophical aspects, as 
a branch of necessary mental culture and most useful knowledge. 
Homer bore something of the same relation to the Greeks thjit 
the Scriptures bear to us. As the great book that, more than 
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any other, formed the Greek natioDality and the Greek mind, it 
might be called (without any violation of reverence) the Greek 
Bible. If Homer should have a place in our colleges, then 
a fortiori atqtie a fortissimo^ should the Christian Scriptures have, 
to say the least, an equal position of honor. 

Synopsis of Lectures. 

Lecture I. — The Bible as a fact and a power — ^literary, philo- 
sophical and historical, lying in the heart of the world-move- 
ment. 

Lecture IL — The Bible in its claim to be a revelation of the 
divine and supernatural in the world. 

Three senses of the word Revelation: 

1. God as revealed in the ordinary natural. 

2. God as revealed in the ordinary historical. 

3. God as revealed in a series of extraordinary movements 
taking place both in nature and in history. 

The third the more special sense in which the word is used. 

Lecture III. — ^The first two kinds of Revelation sufScient, 
-were it not for an idea acknowledged in all the mythologies and 
religions of the world, namely, that of a fall or disorder in the 
original human nature, which weakens or destroys their revealing 
power for the human mind, and renders necessary the third. 
This idea of a fall treated, not as a religious dogma, but as an 
asserted fact^ with its proof in the history of the thinking and 
action of mankind in all ages. 

Lecture IV. — Three important ideas, as conveyed by three 
important words: Revelation, the Script^ires, Inspiration. Each 
presenting difierent aspects, often confounded, but requiring to be 
carefully distinguished. 

1. Revelation — the special acting of God in humanity, or 
the actual series of supernatural or extraordinary interven- 
tions in the world, as affectiug both its natural and spiritual 
departments. 

2. The Scriptures, not the revelation strictly, but the 
alleged record of that revelation, made in human langvxxge, 
and according to human conceptions as necessarily underlying 
all human language. 

3. Inspiration, or the questions and arguments that have 
respect to the manner in which that record was made, or as 
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directed, guarded and preserved, by a higher power than 
the huDiau. 

Lecture V. — Distiuction between the natural and the super- 
natural — between the ordinai^y and the miraculous. The possi- 
bility of the supernatural. The absurdity of its denial. Man 
himself a supernatural being, and his higher wants and higher 
faculties regarded as demanding supernatui'al commimications. 

Lecture VI. — Credibility, n& judged by the sense and. by the 
reason. 

Lecture VII. — The supernatural in its two departments: 

1. Deflections from the ordinary natural, or what is com- 
monly called the miraculous. 

2. Reflections from the ordinary spiritual, or the extraor- 
dinary and otherwise unaccountable in the movements of the 
human mind and histoiy. 

The first species of the supernatural predominant in the physi- 
cal creation and in the early ages; the second still continuing. 
This second kind, or the spiritual, no less supernatural, but having 
less strangeness for the sense, and, therefore, falsely regarded as 
less extraordinary or miraculous. 

Lecture VIII. — The documentary history of the Bible. The 
authorship, dates and authenticity of its several parts. 

Lectures IX & X. — Same subject continued. 

Lecture XL — The chronology of the Bible. 

Lecture XII. — The general prophetic aspect of the Bible, or 
the general ideas it gives us of the destiny of man and of the 
earth. 

Lecture XIII. — The bearing of the Scriptures on the question 
of the human origin. 

Lecture XIV.— The Messianic idea of the Old Testament. 

Lecture XV. — ^The general plan of the Scriptures as presented 
in two leading historical methods. 

1. The selection of one nation out of other nations to be 
specially guarded and preserved as the depository of super- 
natural truth, and for the preservation of the revelation 
records. This one nation chosen, not for itself, but for the 
world, as a world-people and the world's representative. 

2. The constituting, not of one nation, but of one spiritual 
people out of all nations, or the Christian Church as a risible 
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and invisible power in the earth. In this church the higher 
or the spiritual supernatural claimed as still continuing, 
LiECTURE XVI to XX. — The Bible in history. 

1, The Bible a converging power in history, or that towards 
which all history before the coming of Christ was focally 
tending. 

2. The diverging power in history, as seen in its effect, since 
that time, upon the historical movements of the world, and 
the course of the world's thinking. 

Lecture XXI. — The languages of the Bible. Peculiar nature 
of the Hebrew language, and its adaptedness to the earlier reve- 
lation. 

Lecture XXII. — ^Tlfe Shemitic languages in general, and the 
place of the Hebrew among them. 

Lecture XXIII. — The Greek language as the language of the 
New Testament. Its superior adaptedness to the new ideas of 
which it was to be the medium. 

Lecture XXIV. — ^The new ideas of the Christian revelation. 
I'hese treated not as religious dogmas, but in their historical 
aspect, ^ things unknown to, and, therefore, incapable of being 
developed out of any previous philosophy or thinking in the 
world. 

Lecture XXV. — History of the New Testament Greek. The 
differences between it and the classical, and the historical changes 
through which it received its Biblical form. 

Lecture XXVI. — Question as to the vernacular language or 
languages of Palestine in our Savior's time^ and in respect to the 
language which he himself spoke. 

Lecture XXVII to XXX. — ^History of the New Testament 
writings,^ especially of the Evangelists. How far at first oral or 
traditional. Their authenticity or subjective truthfulness. Their 
dates, authorship, &c. 

Lecture XXXI. — Questions that have been lately raised about 
the ideal and the acttml in Christianity, and in the sacred books, 
and whether there is any ground for such distinction. 

Lectuhe XXXn. — ^The rapid influence of the Scriptures when 
sent forth from the exclusive keeping of the Jews. How soon 
they revolutionized thie thinking of the world, and the course 
of events. 
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• Lecture XXXIV. — The Scriptures a continued miracle in the 
world. 



Lectube XXXV. — The Bible in Litei^alure. From it the first 
beginning of a world literature, or of a common stock of ideas 
in which all men, as men, have an intellectual and a moral inte- 
rest. The beginning of this in the demand for versions of the 
Scriptures, such as had not been made for any other literature. 

Lecture XXXVI-XXXIX.— History of Bible versions. Old- 
est versions: 

1. The Septuagint. 

2. The Syriac. 

3. The Latin in its two forms: 

The Old Italian. • 

The Vulgate. 
Later versions: 

The Coptic. 

The Armenian. 

The Gothic, Sclavonic, later Arabic, &c. 
Veraiona of Versions* — ^How these eventually checked each 
other, and tended to preserve the letter of the Scriptures. . 
, Lecture XL. — Preservation of the Scriptural Text — ^The great 
care of the Jews — ^the Jewish Masora. No evidence for the gen-r 
uineness and textual purity of any ancient classic to be compared 
with that which, from these various sources, exists for the 
Scriptures. 

. Lecture XU. — The Bible a World-Book. — ^Though oriental 
in form, adapted to the whole world in its spirit. Most idio- 
matic, yet most translatable. Most ancient, yet most in harmony 
with the best modern thinking. Most profound in the ideas it 
presents to the profoundest minds, yet adapted to the youngest^ 
and most uncultivated intellects. 

Lecture XLII. — ^Diflference between the Christian Scriptures, 
and all other books called sacred. The Bible and the Zendaave- 
sta; the Bible and the Hindoo books; the Bible and thet Koran; 
the presentation of these differences most important becaiuse of 
the effort, at the present day, to confound the Bible with the 
books of other nations aijd religions. 

Lecture XLIII. — Immense difference between the Bible and 
these other books, in the manner of construction and authorship. 
The latter the product of one mind or of one age — ^the Bible car- 
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ried on through ages, parallel with the history of the world for 
more, than two thousand years. These other books mainly dog- 
matic; the Bible historical, and the dogmatic inferential and inci- 
dental. These other books have a great sameness; the Bible a 
book of vast variety. They are evidently for sectional and 
national purposes, having nothing humanitarian about them. The 
Bible for all nations. 

Lecture XLIV. — ^Difference between the supernatural of the 
Bible and that of other books called sacred, or of all heathen 
mythologies. 

Lecture XLV. — ^Difference between the early narrations of the 
scriptures and the legends and mythologies of other nations with 
which they are compared — Statistical and chronological character 
of the scriptures. * 

Lecture XLVI. — Connection between biblical and classical 
study-^Comparison of the Bible Mriters with the ancient orators 
and poets — David, Isaiah, Homer, Pindar, &c. — The great differ- 
ence of thought and language, showing that there was an unearthly 
power in the seemingly less-cultivated nation. Homeric doctrine 
of a future life, and the fanciful Greek Hades, as compared with 
the solemn reserve of the Old Testament, and the sublime revela* 
tion of the New. 

Lecture XLVH. — Great anthropological questions, such as 
those of the origin and unity of the human race, and the character 
of the primitive men. The Bible, regarded merely as an historical 
document, an indispensable help to their solution. 

Lecture XLVHI. — ^Periods of interest in the scriptures and 
the religious interest thence arising, ever accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a corresponding quickening in all other intellectual de- 
partments. This illustrated by the early extension of Christianity 
in the Roman empire — -the new christian literature that followed 
the Protestant Reformation. The bringing out the scriptures as 
a popular influence and the revival of literature and philosophy 
by which it was immediately attended. Other periods of a similar 
kind m history. 
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